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ONTRIBUTE NOW TO THE STEELWORKERS’ DEFENSE FUND 


SLOW DOWN AMD AVE 











Taking chances is a losing proposition 


SLAUGHTER ON THE HIGHWAY is bringing sorrow into homes in every section 
of our country. Death and destruction are reported in every newspaper. You hear 
about traffic accidents on the radio. You yourself have seen some of these accidents. 

Do you think that these things only happen to the other fellow? Are you con- 
vinced that you will never be scratched? Don’t be so sure. What kind of driver 
are you? Are you really a safe and sane driver or are you one of these careless 
characters who endanger not only themselves but also other motorists? 

Check up on yourself. If you have fallen into careless habits, get rid of them. 
Don’t take silly chances to save seconds. Unless you make it your business to drive 
alertly, intelligently, safely at all times, you will wind up as a statistic. And when 


that happens, what will become of your wife and kids? Think about it, mister! 


ALWAYS BE SURE THAT SAFETY COMES FIRST 
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National Defense 


Popular knowledge of history, I believe, is 
largely based on information derived from 
school textbooks, and unfortunately these 
sources often tell only a portion of the truth 
His- 


torians have been inclined to record the vic- 


with regard to our war experiences. 


tories and gloss over the mistakes and waste- 
ful sacrifices. Cause and effect have been, 
10 an important extent, ignored. 

| think it apparent that much of the mis- 
fortune in the life of our democracy could 
have been avoided by the influence of a better 
informed public on the decisions of Congress. 
[ am convinced that the colossal wastefulness 
of our war organization in the past and the 
near-tragedies to which it has led us have 
been due primarily to the character of our 
school texthooks and the ineffective manner 
in which history has been taught in the public 
schools of this country. 

To maintain a sound organization, the pub- 
lic must understand the general requirements 
for the defense of this particular country—the 
requirements for the maintenance of peace— 
before Congress can be expected, year in and 
year out, to provide the necessary legislation 
with due regard both for the economics of the 
situation and for the essential requirements 
for an adequate Army and Navy with the 
necessary industrial organization behind them. 

When the high school student knows exactly 
what happened and, most important of all, 
why it happened, then our most serious mili- 
tary problem will be solved. 

Everything in this country is expensive, in 
keeping with the high standards of living de- 
manded by our people. Therefore, the mili- 
tary establishment is very expensive, and its 
maintenance on a sound basis is always en- 
dangered by the natural demand of the people 
This demand 
concentrates first on the Army and Navy im- 
mediately following a period of war, gradually 
grows more insistent in time of peace and 
finally becomes politically compulsory with a 
depression in business. 


General George C. Marshall. 
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All Labor Stands Behind 


Workers in Steel Straggle 


N URGENT CALL for immediate and full 
mobilization of all the resources of the 
AFL-CIO behind the Steelworkers has 

been sounded by AFL-CIO President George 

Meany “to preserve industrial democracy.” In 
letters to all AFL-CIO unions, state and central 

bodies, regional directors and trade and industrial 





departments, he emphasized the No. 1 job is to 
“raise funds to provide the Steelworkers with ma- 
terial support if they have to strike again.” 

“Since the imposition of the injunction,” the 
AFL-CIO president said in his letter to officers 
and delegates of all city central bodies, “the com- 
panies have made no satisfactory offer to the 
union. There is every reason to believe the Steel- 
workers will be forced to strike again on January 
26.” He added: 

“This is the fight of every single union member. 
We must win it.” 

President Meany called for redoubled efforts to 
support the Steelworkers. He emphasized the need 
for using all available organizational machinery 
to “make sure that not a single Steelworker goes 
hungry if they are forced to strike again on Jan- 
uary 26.” 

Mr. Meany told the city central bodies they 
must make a “Support the Steelworkers Cam- 
paign” the “No. 1 item on the agenda for your 
next meeting” and, if necessary, call a special 
meeting. The city bodies, he said, must follow 
through to see that labor’s all-out effort is brought 
to the attention of each local union affiliated with 
the central body. 

“This drive for funds will not end,” Mr. Meany 
wrote, “until the Steelworkers have won. If the 
Steelworkers were to lose this battle, every union 
would face a major assault on its own working 
conditions. Make no mistake about it—manage- 
ment is determined to wipe out industrial democ- 
racy. And labor is just as determined to preserve 
industrial democracy.” 


2 





The Steelworkers are “today’s shock troops of 
the labor movement in the fight to preserve collec- 
tive bargaining over job conditions,” the AFL- 
CIO president declared, and “no other task of your 
central body is more important [than] * * * to in- 
sure victory for the Steelworkers and all of us.” 

The steel industry, said Mr. Meany, “is making 
the first determined large-scale drive by big busi- 
ness to wipe out day-to-day safeguards against 
abuse of workers—the safeguards embodied in the 
work rules which labor has fought for and won as 
the result of bitter experience.” 

No settlement of the steel controversy was in 
sight as this issue went to press. The companies 
advanced what they called a “new” offer which 
was promptly rejected by the union. The industry 
insisted that it was offering a 30-cent package 
spread over three years and said its proposal rep- 
resented a “substantial” improvement over previ- 
ous offers. But the Steelworkers pointed out that 
the latest offer was “the same old package, re- 
arranged a little bit in form but still, in substance, 
worth only about 24 cents for three years.” 

David J. McDonald, president of the Steelwork- 
ers, accused the industry of still attempting to 
deprive the union’s members of hard-won on-the- 
job protections by “insisting on a one-sided and 
unfair arbitration designed to permit them un- 
ilaterally to eliminate jobs and benefits won by the 
Steelworkers in their contracts for many years.” 

“The only changes are a ‘stay’ of the sentence 
until June, 1960,” he said, “and some additional 
language which makes it even more clear than 
ever before that their objective is to eliminate 
jobs and workers. * * * Surely a strike of 116 
days solidly supported by more than 500,000 
steelworkers and their families should be suff- 
cient to convince this industry that the Steelwork- 
ers Union is not a company union and that the 
officers and members will never agree that they 
should act like company unionists.” 
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HE RAILROAD workers of the nation have 
warned management that they have no in- 

tention of permitting the industry to de- 
stroy their unions. At Chicago, the nation’s great- 
est railroad center, railroad labor staged a full- 
seale rally to defend their unions and their jobs 
against an all-out management assault aimed at 
slashing wages and emasculating working rules. 

The complete support of American labor—if 
the railroad workers are forced to strike to pre- 
vent the companies from turning the clock back 
on the gains they have achieved in the last fifty 
years—was pledged by AFL-CIO President 
George Meany. In an address at the mammoth 
rally he linked the railroad industry’s enormously 
expensive propaganda campaign against its em- 
ployes and their organizations to the vicious tac- 
tics of the steel industry and to the current drive 
by big business to take away from American 
workers any voice in determining their working 
conditions. 

“Your fight is my fight and the fight of all 
American labor,” Mr. Meany declared, pledging 
all possible moral and material support. 

George M. Harrison, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks and an AFL-CIO vice- 
president, charged the companies with attempting 
to “brainwash the jury”’ with the help of “the soap 
salesmen of Madison Avenue” and to “subvert the 
intent of the Railway Labor Act.” 
that demands submitted by the carriers would 


He warned 


uproot rail workers from their homes and make 
“ghost towns” of hundreds of communities. 
Chairman G. E. Leighty of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, which called the protest 
rally, cited the long tradition of responsibility and 
dedication to the public interest of the railroad 
unions and charged management with sacrificing 
the public interest by “preparing with strike in- 
surance to battle its workers.” 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon declared that 
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Nation's Rail Employes ird 
lo Detend Jobs and Unions 


industry’s propaganda campaign is “as rigged 
and intellectually dishonest as some of the TV 
quiz shows.” He warned that “the anti-labor 
drive of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Chamber of Commerce can be met 
only by unity in the ranks of American labor.” 

Mr. Meany denounced the advertising and pub- 
licity campaigns aimed at pinning the “feather- 
bedding” label on the productive working people 
employed in the railroad and steel industries. 

Linking industry’s propaganda tactics to those 
of Hitler, Stalin and Khrushchev, Mr. Meany said 
labor’s answer must be: 

>The truth—that the railroad industry is more 
prosperous today than ever before. 

Solidarity of all workers on the basis of “the 
fundamental philosophy of the trade union move- 
ment that you can’t injure one worker without in- 
juring all workers.” 

Mr. Harrison ripped into industry “feather- 
bedding” arguments. He pointed out that the 
average hourly wage for more than 600,000 non- 
operating craftsmen is only $2.50 and for the train 
crews only $2.65, out of which must come all liv- 
ing expenses during out-of-town layovers. 

The carriers’ anti-union campaign, launched a 
full nine months before the start of collective bar- 
gaining, “has done tremendous harm to the rail- 
road industry,” Mr. Harrison said. While the 
railroads have “unlimited funds to attack their 
workers,” he declared, they have been spending 
“practically nothing” to insure the prosperity of 
their industry and to compete “for a fair share of 
the growing transportation industry.” 

Mr. Morse, who headed an emergency board 
that heard evidence on work rules and other key 
issues in 1941, told the rally that employers have 
‘soft-pedaling” the fact that “working rules 


‘ 


been 
are part of the conditions of employment.” 





SEE EDITORIAL ... PAGE 10 
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By A. J. HAYES 


President, International Association of Machinists 


HE way most rank and file 

union members feel about un- 

employment compensation is 
that it has become a matter of too 
little, too late—for too few. This 
sums up the attitude I encounter 
most when I talk to rank and file un- 
ion members about the benefits, cov- 
erage and duration of unemployment 
compensation in so many states to- 
day. 

The first and basic reason for set- 
ting up an unemployment compensa- 
tion system in the United States was 
to protect wage-earners against one 
of the risks of a free economy— 
namely, the risk of unemployment 
caused by conditions over which in- 
dividual workers have no control. 

Second, we intended unemployment 
compensation to function as a kind 
of economic shock absorber not only 
for the workers but also for many 
others in the community whose live- 
lihood depends on the workers’ earn- 
ings—the grocer, the landlord and 
the like. We aimed at a stabilization 
of the purchasing power of wage- 
earning families—and thus at a sta- 
bilization of the entire economy, 
including, of course, a stabilization 
of the employer’s own market. 

Third, a nation as rich and abun- 
dant as ours is not going to stand by 
while unemployed workers and their 
families starve in the streets. Not 
only can our society afford to relieve 
enonomic distresses for which indi- 
viduals are not at fault, but it has no 
alternative that is compatible with its 
Judaic-Christian principles and be- 
liefs. 

We are committed to take care of 





unemployment by one method or an- 
other. We might have chosen to 
meet this commitment by establishing 
a public dole or we could—as we 
did—choose to apply insurance prin- 
ciples to a known and computable 
risk. 

One of the attractions of unem- 
ployment insurance, as opposed to 
charity, was that it did not rob the 
worker of his dignity and self-respect. 
It assumed that the cost cf unem- 
ployment compensation was one of 
the rightful costs of doing business 
and that the worker should receive 
his benefits as a matter of right, not 
charity. 


ORMALLY, when we set up a new 
N program of social insurance, we 
assume that we will start off in a mod- 
estly experimental way and _ then 
progressively improve the program 
in the direction of its real objectives. 
In the case of unemployment com- 
pensation we did start off with a 
rather modest program and it did 
prove its value almost immediately. 
But here, instead of strengthening it 
through the years, we have steadily 
weakened its worth and effectiveness 
—not only to unemployed workers 
but to the community as well. 

What has happened to benefits? 

One of the purposes of these laws 
is to provide some stability of income 
and purchasing power. No one con- 
tends that a worker should receive 
full wages while unemployed, but in 
the beginning it was understood— 
by employers and labor alike—that 
maximum weekly benefits would be 
set high enough so that few workers 
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would receive less than half of their 
average weekly earnings and most 
workers would receive more. 

In the beginning the majority of 
the state laws set their maximum 
benefits high enough to meet this 
first important requirement. In fact, 
in 1939 a total of thirty-four juris- 
dictions provided for maximum bene- 
fits that amounted to 60 per cent or 
more of the average weekly wages 
paid within their borders. Moreover, 
eighteen of these set maximums that 
amounted to 70 per cent or more of 
average weekly wages. And not one 
state provided for a maximum that 
was less than 50 per cent of average 
weekly wages. 

That was a good start. Unfor- 
tunately it was also the high point 
from which we have been receding 
ever since. Year by year, the State 
Legislatures have failed to keep these 
maximums in line with wages and 
prices. Partly this failure has been 
due to the domination of so many 
Legislatures by rural delegations that 
do not understand the problems of 
urban workers. And partly it is due 
to the pressure that business lobbies 
are able to exert so effectively on the 
Legislatures. 

But whatever the reason, the result 
has been that year by year the value 
of unemployment compensation to 
the worker—and to the community— 
has gradually been eroding away. 

In the 1958 recession, when a 
strong system of unemployment in- 
surance would have prevented much 
misery and would have pumped badly 
needed purchasing power into the 
economy, forty-four of the fifty-two 
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state and territorial laws provided for 
benefits amounting to less than 50 
per cent of average weekly wages and 
thirteen of these forty-four paid even 
less than 40 per cent of average 
weekly wages. 

As a result, the typical maximum 
benefit paid in 1958 was only 44 per 
cent of average weekly wages—as 
compared with 65 per cent in 1939— 
which explains why the average un- 
employed worker received a benefit 
of only one-third of his average week- 
ly wages. Though one family out of 
four had someone unemployed or 
working only part time in 1958, less 
than one-fourth of the total wages 
lost in the economy were replaced by 
unemployment compensation. 

It is true, of course, that the re- 
cession experience caused a flurry of 
activity in the State Legislatures this 
year. Twenty-one states raised week- 
ly benefits, but only seven of these 
states set their new maximums at 
even half of the average weekly wages 
paid within their borders. And only 
one state, Hawaii, meets even the 
minimum standards which the Presi- 
dent has recommended. 


lI’ view of this lag in benefit levels 
and also in view of the glacial pace 
at which progress seems to come in 
this field, there can be little wonder 
that so many workers have become 
disillusioned with state-administered 
unemployment compensation pro- 
grams—especially since inadequate 
benefits, bad as they are, represent 
only one easily demonstrated weak- 
in the present compensation 
standards. 

Even worse is the spirit in which 
too many State Legislatures and, yes, 
even administrators approach these 
laws. For that approach seems to 
be based on an assumption that the 
average American worker is a cheat, 
a liar and a lazy laggard who would 
rather collect unemployment compen- 
sation than go to work. 

[ remember quite clearly how so 
many businessmen, professionals, 
politicians and intellectuals opposed 
public works and home relief during 
the great depression because, they 
said, if you feed unemployed work- 
ers you automatically destroy their 
incentive to work, even when work 
hecomes available. 

It would seem that the experience 
of World War II should have shat- 
tered that particular shibboleth for 
all time. Because, when the defense 


ness 
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programs made jobs plentiful, in 
1940, the relief rolls immediately 
dried up and millions of good, honest 
American workers went back to work 
as fast as they could. 

That was what they really wanted 
to do. They did not look upon relief 
as a way of life—just as today none 
but rare and abnormal specimens 
would look upon unemployment com- 
pensation as a suitable substitute for 
gainful employment. 

Unfortunately, however, employer 
associations have been able ‘to con- 
vince our rural-dominated State Leg- 
islatures that all workers are poten- 
tial rare specimens. Thus we find 
the state laws almost uniformly 
weighted with the most rigid eligibil- 
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ity requirements and with all manner 
of ingenious provisions designed 
specifically to disqualify a claimant 
whenever possible. 

Not only does he have to pick his 
way carefully through a tangle of 
red tape before he can prove his 
eligibility, but he must also expect 
his employer to put every obstacle in 
his path. And the laws provide the 
employer with a built-in motive for 
doing so. This motive goes by the 
name of “experience rating.” If ever 
there was a neat way to rip the in- 
surance principle out of what was 
supposed to be an insurance pro- 
gram, it was the insertion of experi- 
ence rating into the state unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 

We cannot have a sound system of 
unemployment compensation until we 
eliminate or at least drastically cur- 








tail the effect of experience rating on 
the financing of our state funds. And 
we can’t forget that, though employ- 
ers generally look upon federal 
standards as nothing less than the 
work of the devil, this is one federal 
standard that they regard as heaven- 
ly, simply because it saves them 
dollars and cents. 

The rationale for experience rating 
is that it will encourage employers 
to stabilize employment. However, 
I don’t think anyone has ever found 
an employer who actually kept em- 
ployes on the payroll in order to have 
his experience rating. Business just 
isn’t carried on that way. Quite the 
contrary, the only practical result of 
experience rating is to give an em- 
ployer a powerful reason to fight 
every possible claim. The more 
claims he can defeat, the greater will 
be his tax rebate. 

In at least one state, Ohio, em- 
ployers can hire the services of an 
agency whose’sole function is to con- 
test compensation claims and whose 
fee is based on the number of worker 
claims it can successfully defeat. 
What a cold-blooded business this is! 
But this is what experience rating 
leads to, just as it leads to all the 
other limitations, disqualifications 
and narrow eligibility requirements 
that have put unemployment compen- 
sation in a straitjacket. 


pe egesa rating not only washes 
the insurance feature out-of un- 
employment insurance but it also 
gives the few big corporations that 
are flexible enough to absorb periodic 
fluctuations a competitive advantage 
over the small companies that are 
not as financially flexible. 

But the heart of the problem with 
experience rating—and the reason or- 
ganized labor would like to at least 
modify its effect—is that it results in 
inadequate financing which in turn 
leads to inadequate benefits. 

For example, in thirteen states last 
year, large numbers of experienced- 
rated employers made no contribu- 
tion whatsoever to the compensation 
fund. What this means, quite natu- 
rally, is that next year, when the 
organized labor movements of these 
states again try to get better laws and 
more equitable benefits, the employ- 
ers will point to the low reserve bal- 
ance in the state fund and say, “We 
can’t afford it.”” Certainly they can’t 
afford it, because during all the fat 
years of (Continued on Page 28) 
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UNCLE SAMS EMPLOY ES 
WANT THET RIGHTS 


By JAMES A, CAMPBELL 


President, American Federation of Government Employes 


HAT can a union do for 

me? This is probably the 

question most often asked 
by federal government employes 
who are approached about 
joining a union. And when the 
subject of government employe 
unions is under discussion 
many non-civil service people 
also ask what a union can do 
for a government worker. 

We in the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employes 
have met this uncertainty about 
the value of a union for federal 
workers again and again in our 
efforts to bring the fruits of 
organization to America’s civil 
servants. In many cases gov- 
ernment workers lack appreci- 
ation of the accomplishments 
and value of AFGE because they do 
not fully understand how federal sal- 
aries, benefits and working con- 
ditions are formulated. 

Federal employes cannot strike. 
Very few of them are covered by 
contracts negotiated through free col- 
lective bargaining. And in most 
grievance cases they do not have the 
right of arbitration. 

The absence of these traditional 
trade union rights often puts govern- 
ment employes in a weaker position 
than their counterparts in private in- 
dustry. However, the fact that gov- 
ernment employes are not covered by 
the same ground rules that prevail in 
private industry does not mean they 
have nothing to gain from organiza- 


tion. To the contrary, in many re- 
spects it makes organization that 


much more important. 

As a federal employe union, AFGE 
has basic aims that are like those 
of any other union which seeks 
to establish a fair wage and decent 
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working conditions for its members. 
Recently we have been working on a 
“bill of rights” for government em- 
ployes to serve as an outline of what 
we believe every federal worker is 
entitled to, regardless of whether or 
not it is stipulated in a contract or 
covered by law. 

These basic rights include: 

The right to be retained in his job 
as long as his services are satisfac- 
tory. 

The right to compete—on the basis 
of his work performance—for a va- 
cancy in any better position for 
which he is qualified. 

The right to a full and impartial 
hearing on grievances at every ap- 
propriate level. 

The right to join and participate 
actively in an employe union without 
fear of retaliation. 

The right to a decent salary, fringe 
benefits and working conditions in 
keeping with those offered by pro- 
gressive private employers. 
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Is it really necessary to enu- 
merate these points as the basic 
rights of federal employes? 
Unfortunately, it is. Let’s take 
some examples. 

It is well known that govern- 
ment employes’ salaries lag be- 
hind those in private industry, 
especially in the classified or 
white collar service where pay 
adjustments must be passed by 
Congress and sometimes are 
years in coming. But there is 
a more serious, though less 
well-known situation. 

In all of the industries, trades 
and businesses under its juris- 
diction—and that includes all of 
those participating in interstate 
commerce—the federal govern- 
ment insists that employes be 
paid no less than $1 an hour. But 
the government itself pays some of 
its own employes less than that. In 
short, there is a federal minimum 
wage law, but—inadequate though it 
is—it doesn’t apply to federal em- 





ployes. 

Union recognition is another right 
which the government requires that 
private industry grant its workers 
but which is not spelled out as a 
matter of statute for federal employes. 
Government workers are told only 
that they have a right “to join or 
refrain from joining“ an employe 
organization. 

The failure of the government to 
guarantee employes the right to be 
represented by the union of their 
choice in grievance procedures and 
to have their union take part in estab- 
lishing working conditions and for- 
mulating personnel policy has re 
sulted in a patchwork-quilt pattern 
of labor relations. 

With no basic law or policy to go 
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by, the status of unions differs from 
department to department, agency to 
agency, and sometimes even from 
office to office. The great variance 
in employe-management relations 
within the government reflects the 
need for a strong, government-wide 
policy recognizing not only an em- 
ploye’s right to join a union but also 
the union’s right to represent its 
members in matters which are of 
legitimate concern to them. 

Early this year we undertook a 
nationwide survey of our lodges to 
get a “grass evaluation of 
employe-management relations in the 
federal government. 

Almost without exception we found 
that there was a direct connection be- 
tween employe-management relations 
and union recognition. 


roots” 


HERE the union has a voice on 
changes in working conditions, 
new personnel policies and other pro- 
posals affecting the employes, labor 


relations generally are good and 
morale is high. Where management 
takes the autocratic position that 


none of these things is the concern 
of the employes or their union, mo- 
rale is low and there is often out- 
right animosity. 

The great difference in reports 
from lodges representing employes 
working for the same federal agency 
shows that union rights must be 
spelled out clearly and forcefully. 
This type of situation is typical. 

One lodge reports that it is “con- 
sulted regularly by management” and 
its recommendations are given “full 
consideration and often adopted.” 
Employe relations are good. 

Another lodge, with members 
working in the same agency, reports 
that “the union is merely tolerated. 
Management rarely consults us on 
any matter and never accepts our 
proposals.” Employe relations are 
very poor. 

We also received a number of re- 
plies that said supervisors are hostile 
to the union and that many em- 
ployes feel they will be discriminated 
against if they join. 

On the matter of grievance rights, 
the situation can best be illustrated 
by a recent policy change announced 
by the Civil Service Commission. 
The commission said that in the fu- 
ture it will require federal agencies 
to follow their own rules in taking 
disciplinary action against employes. 
This certainly seems like a logical 
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policy, and one that should have been 
in effect all along. However, that is 
not the case. Before the new policy 
was instituted, the commission re- 
fused to hear the cases of employes 
who appealed an adverse personnel 
decision on the ground that in taking 
the disciplinary action an agency had 
violated its own rules. 

The commission merely. referred 
the case back to the agency involved 
“for appropriate action.” Under this 
system federal employes obviously 
were being deprived of their “right 
to a full and impartial hearing on 
grievances at every appropriate level.” 

The Civil Service Commission per- 
sisted in its former policy even after 
two Supreme Court decisions ruled 
that federal agencies must conform 
to their own rules in taking discipli- 
nary action against employes. AFGE 
made repeated protests about this de- 
nial of basic appeal rights. Civil 
Service Commission Chairman Roger 
Jones ordered a reevaluation of the 
commission’s position, and the policy 
was subsequently reversed. 

In order to implement the federal 
employes’ “bill of rights” and cor- 
rect inequities such as those men- 
tioned, the American Federation of 
Government Employes serves _ its 
members in. three principal fields— 
legislation, grievances and consulta- 
tion with federal agencies on policy 
matters. 

Our endeavors on the legislative 
front have produced some _particu- 
larly gratifying successes over the 





past two years. Unquestionably, the 
highlight of recent legislative accom- 
plishments was the enactment in 
1958 of a 10 per cent pay raise for 
classified and postal employes. 

In the seven years preceding this 
increase, these federal workers had 
received only one salary hike. De- 
spite this, the pay campaign was not 
an easy one. The Administration 
proposed a 6 per cent boost. The 
professional newsmen in Washington 
who cover federal employe matters 
predicted—at the most—a 71% or 8 
per cent raise. 

AFGE and the other AFL-CIO un- 
ions in the Government Employes’ 
Council came in for considerable 
criticism when they refused to en- 
dorse a 71% per cent increase. But 
the bill signed by the President in 
June called for a 10 per cent raise 
retroactive to January 1. 

And even the critics had to admit 
it was largely a union victory. 





NION efforts in the Eighty-sixth 
Congress have already played an 
integral part in producing a piece of 
legislation of utmost importance to 
federal employes and their families. 
As a result of passage of the Federal 
Employes Health Benefits Act of 
1959, government workers may now 
participate in an excellent health in- 
surance program with the govern- 
ment paying half the cost. 
Health insurance for its employes 
was one area in which the govern- 
ment was (Continued on Page 30) 


The AFGE tries to help solve problems. Here Employe Relations Director 
Homer Prater (left) discusses a grievance with Arno Schmidt, a member. 








Oroanized Labor's Answer 
To International Competition 


By BERT SEIDMAN 


Economist, AFL-CIO Department of Research 


| — HERE is evidence on every 
hand that international eco- 
nomic competition is growing. 
Despite considerable discussion about 
the potentialities of East-West trade, 
the competition that exists in the 
world is not between the Communist 
countries and the free world. 

Our competition with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites is military, 
psychological and political, but we 
are not competing with them to any 
appreciable extent in the markets of 
the world. The United States is com- 
peting in international markets and 
in our own domestic markets with 
other nations which are, by and 
large, our political allies. 

The increasing international com- 
petition ought to come as no surprise 
to us. We planned it that way, and 
we should be proud and _ gratified 
that we did. 

The Marshall Plan had as its goal 
the revival of the economies of the 
leading nations of the free world. 
That goal has been realized. 

We should understand, however, 
that the period of economic recovery 
from World War II was an abnormal 
one on the world trading scene. 
Those were years when the United 
States completely dominated the en- 
tire world market. We were able to 
provide the goods and materials the 
war-ravaged countries of Europe and 
Japan needed to rebuild their econ- 
omies. Since the countries we were 
aiding could spare relatively little 
from the urgent needs of their own 
reviving economies, those were years 
when American exports greatly ex- 
ceeded our imports. 

But there was no reason to think 
this situation would last indefinitely, 
and it would have been wholly unde- 
sirable if it had. As the nations of 
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Western Europe and Japan got back 
on their feet economically, we shifted 
our economic assistance from the in- 
dustrially advanced nations to the 
less developed, newly industrializing 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Once the economies of the 
industrialized free nations 
were operating at a fairly high level, 
they no longer needed or wanted fur- 
ther economic aid from us. 

It was understood from the start 
that when these nations had achieved 
economic recovery, they would be 
able to meet more of their own needs 
which up to that time had been met 
by U.S. industries. In addition— 
and this is where the problem of in- 
ternational competition begins to 
loom—they participate 
more widely in world markets, in- 
cluding markets in the United States. 


world 


could also 


HOSE who look with alarm on 
These developments raised the 
nagging question of whether, as they 
put it, “the United States has priced 
itself out of world markets.” The 
argument implies that prices in the 
United States have risen faster than 
abroad and that this has placed our 
industries at a competitive disadvan- 
tage in world markets. 

Since a villain must be found on 
whom to pin the responsibility, many 
of those who advance this notion 
point an aécusing finger at labor. 
They say that excessive wages are 
the factor that is primarily respon- 
sible for pricing ourselves out of 
world markets. 

How much truth is there to these 
charges? It is true that, since 1957, 
U.S. exports have fallen and imports 
have increased, but this is not be- 
cause U.S. prices have risen at a 
more rapid pace than those in other 


countries. Of course, prices have 
risen in the U.S., but so have they 
abroad. In comparison with price 
trends in the U.S., prices have risen 
about the same extent in Canada, 
slightly more in some Western Euro- 
pean countries and slightly less in 
others. 

Some of these countries, troubled 
by their failure to hold prices down, 
thought they could prevent price in- 
creases by clamping down on wages. 
Countries like Sweden and_ the 
Netherlands instituted far-reaching 
wage controls, while Australia for 
many years has sought to hold the 
lid on wages by a system of compul- 
sory arbitration. 

But the experience of these coun- 
tries has demonstrated that, despite 
their wage controls, many of them 
have had a poorer record of restrain- 
ing price increases than the United 
States. For example, from 1948 to 
1957 prices in Australia went up by 
102 per cent, in the Netherlands by 
55 per cent, in Sweden by 57 per 
cent, but in the United States the rise 
was only 17 per cent. 

There is another interesting fact 
about the relationship of prices to 
trade. 
not seem to be very closely tied to 
price developments at all. Taking 
the four years 1955 through 1958, 
one finds that American exports rose 
by 21 per cent in 1956, more than in 
any other years during that period. 
But in 1956 wholesale prices jumped 
3.3. per cent, which was also the 
largest rise for any of the four years. 
On the other hand, in 1958 exports 
dropped by 16 per cent, although 
prices rose by less than 114 per cent. 

The problem we face, therefore, is 
not how we can compete in markets 
in which we have been outpriced by 


American export levels do 
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already existing competitors. Our 
problem is to compete with revived 
or newly established industries which 
have only recently begun to partici- 
pate in world markets. 

This is not a problem. we can af- 
ford to ignore. But neither should 
we exaggerate it beyond its proper 
proportions. Let us see what those 
proportions are. 

In the first place, international 
trade is not an insignificant factor 
in our economy, but it does not play 
a crucial role. From 1951 to the 
first half of 1959, imports have 
ranged from 2.9 per cent of the gross 
national product in 1955 to 3.4 per 
cent in 1951. In most years, includ- 
ing this year, they have fluctuated 
very close to 3 per cent. Exports 
have ranged between 3 and 4 per 
cent of gross national product and 
have usually exceeded imports. 

During the first half of 1959 ex- 
ports and imports were almost ex- 
actly in balance, although prelimi- 
nary figures for the past couple of 
months indicate that exports may 
again be forging ahead of imports. 
It seems clear, however, that at least 
for the time being, our trade is more 
nearly in balance than it has 
been in recent years. 

There may be some prob- 
lems connected with this de- 
velopment. But it is extremely 
important that we view these 
changes in the international 
side of our economy in their 
proper perspective. 

There is little, if any, evi- 
dence that changes in the 
world trading picture are hav- 
ing an appreciable effect on 
our overall economy. This is 
to be expected, but it is often 
lost sight of. It is to be ex- 
pected because in the United States— 
unlike countries like England, Japan 
or the Benelux nations, international 
trade does not play a very important 
part in the total economy. We have 
seen this during the past year and a 
half as our economy has recovered 
from the recession despite a worsen- 
ing of our trade position. 

Since our economy is affected com- 
paratively little by trade, our eco- 
nomic policies should be developed 
primarily in response to our domestic 
economic requirements and our re- 
sponsibilities as economic and politi- 
cal leader of the free world. They 
should not be unduly influenced by 
the vagaries of trade developments. 
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In other words, we must not let the 
tail wag the dog. 

As has already been indicated, 
whatever problems we face in world 
markets are not particularly tied to 
either price or wage developments 
here at home. That being the case, 
there is not the slightest reason to 
think that lower wages in the United 
States would help our industries in 
competing in world markets. 

To be sure, international trade un- 
doubtedly contributes to out econ- 
omy and, to an even greater extent, 
strengthens the economies of our 
allies in the free world. But it is 
the mass purchasing power of Amer- 
ican workers and their families which 
has made possible the tremendous 
growth of our economy. 

It would certainly be a false solu- 
tion to the problems American in- 
dustry may face in world markets to 
reduce the incomes of American 
workers and thereby severely con- 
tract the major market for the prod- 
ucts of virtually all American indus- 
tries. Indeed, nothing could be 
more harmful to the American econ- 
omy and the welfare of the entire 
American people. 








What all this boils down to is that 
we cannot tailor our domestic eco- 
nomic policies to what may appear 
to be the requirements of our foreign 
trade position of the moment. This 
does not mean, however, that we 
should ignore the effects of foreign 
trade developments on those rela- 
tively few workers, firms and com- 
munities on which they have a major 
impact. 

This problem relates primarly to 
the effects of import competition. 

Neither should we meekly with- 
draw from markets abroad without 
putting up a fight for our fair share 
of the world’s trade. This is a chal- 
lenge to our exporters. 


While exports are not a major fac- 
tor in our economy, they do provide 
employment for several million work- 
ers. In some industries a substan- 
tial proportion of workers owe their 
jobs to exports. This means that it 
is very much to the interest of Amer- 
can workers that our industries hold 
their own in world markets. 

This may require a changed atti- 
tude on the part of American firms 
because with increasing industrializa- 
tion of the less developed countries, 
competition in world markets will 
undoubtedly become increasingly rig- 
orous. The world is no longer a 
seller’s market for American business. 


MERICAN companies are going to 
have to buckle down to a real 
selling job if they are to retain the 
markets they built up in the years 
when the United States had little com- 
petition in the world market. They 
are going to have to pay more at- 
tention to the needs and desires of 
foreign consumers and industry. 

We will have to stop “designing 
ourselves out of world markets,” as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Kearns has put it, with fancy gadgets 
and ornaments on products 
that foreigners will buy only 
in stripped-down form and at 
stripped-down prices. Also 
American exporters will have 
to offer credit on more com- 
petitive terms with their Brit- 
ish, German and Japanese 
counterparts. As some Amer- 
ican firms have already dem- 
onstrated, excessive profit mar- 
gins can be reduced in order 
to meet prices of foreign com- 
petitors. 

These are just some ways 
that American industry can 
bolster its position in world markets 
in the face of sharper competition 
from other countries. 

We will also be building up mar- 
kets for American industries by ex- 
tending generous economic and tech- 
nical assistance to less developed 
countries. This is because indus- 
trialization in these countries, as past 
experience clearly indicates, will in- 
crease their demand for products 
from abroad, including the United 
States. 

The other aspect of the problem is 
the effect of increased imports into 
the United States on some of our in- 
dustries, workers and communities. 
Here we go (Continued on Page 31) 
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HE OVERWHELMING scope and impor- 

tance of the steel struggle have tended to over- 

shadow another pending crisis which deserves 
the deep concern of every union member. I re- 
fer to the shocking attack of the railroads against 
the unions in that industry. 

For many years the railroads have mounted 
periodic campaigns against what they call 
“featherbedding,” but which in fact consists of 
negotiated work rules designed to protect the 
safety of passengers and crews and to maintain 
reasonable working conditions for the employes 
as a whole. 

This year the railroads have apparently de- 
cided the time has come to make this propaganda 
pay off. 

And they have added to their demand for dras- 
tic rules changes a further demand for direct 
reductions in wages and fringe benefits, in some 
cases as much as 35 cents an hour. 


There is every reason to suspect that this at- 


tack by the railroads is part of a concerted de- 
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cision by big business—widely reported even in 
the commercial press—to take the offensive 
against the labor movement on every front. If 
so, we can expect the struggle to be as bitter as 
that in steel. 

The similarities are already clear. Each in- 
dustry falsely charges that “union restrictions” 
are hampering efficiency. Each industry blatant- 
ly exaggerates the earnings of its workers. Each 
industry seeks to blame the trade unions for the 
sins of management. 

It may be our fate in the months ahead to fight 
a series of these battles, industry by industry. If 
big business is truly determined to turn back the 
clock, to return to the bleak years when the 
worker was a voiceless creature of management, 
we will have no other choice. 

If that is the challenge, we must meet it square- 
ly—and we must win. In steel, on the railroads 
or in any other industry, we must and will pre- 
serve the principles of industrial democracy for 


which we have fought so long. 
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By GUS TYLER 


Director, Training Institute, 


TRAINING INsItItyTe 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


RATHER unusual “help want- 

ed” advertisement appearing 

in several magazines not long 
ago addressed itself to young men 
and women who wanted a career in 
labor leadership. The announcement 
extended a challenge to a generation 
that has been referred to as “apa- 
thetic” and “complacent.” 

The final paragraph of the adver- 
tisement hit the reader with its bare- 
knuckled challenge. 

“There is nothing soft or cushy 
about any of these jobs,” it said. 
“But then we are not looking for 
young people who want the easy 
plush life. We want those who will 
enjoy the sting of challenge in the 
three-dimensional world of flesh-and- 
blood people confronted with raw 
existence.” 

The advertisement was reprinted 
and posted in college and high school 
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Students spend many hours in the cla 


corridors for young folks eyeing their 
future. It was mounted on bulletin 
boards in factories, especially in the 
women’s garment industry. It found 
its way into a variety of union halls. 
It was read aloud at a few youth 
conventions, some political and some 
religious. 

In a way, this ad was a test run 
on a generation. Would any mem- 
bers of that generation choose the 
hard road to the good life? 

This ad was placed by the Training 
Institute of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, a sort of 
West Point that turns out about two 
dozen “career” people a year. While 
most of these start as organizers, they 
eventually reach out to hold many re- 
sponsible positions—business agents, 
local union managers, directors of 
state organizations, assistant depart- 
mental directors, educational direc- 


ssroom, They also get a chance to experience a variety of work in the field. 


tors, editors, time study experts, area 
supervisors. 

When the Training Institute was 
established in 1950. David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, expressed 
the belief that the future leadership 
of the union, besides its dedication 
to high social and ethical purposes, 
should be trained for handling the 
complex operations of a modern la- 
bor organization. 

By convention resolution in 1947 
and by subsequent board action, the 
school was established. And in the 
following years, it graduated some 
150 trainees, who moved into the 
union staff. 

In its first couple of years, the 
number of applicants for the Train- 
ing Institute ran into the hundreds. 
In more recent years, as complacency 
and apathy seemingly became the 
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dominant attitude of the younger gen- 
eration, the number of applicants de- 
clined. 

The “help wanted” ad referred to 
at the beginning of this article was 
a frank call to young people, between 
the ages of 21 and 35, who were 
bored with boredom. Within a few 
weeks there were several hundred in- 
quiries from young people across the 
country. The replies to these in- 
quiries told the aspirants that there 
was a rough road ahead of them. 
The training lasted for one solid 
year. Classes ran a full day, from 
9 a.M. to 3 P.M. There was no com- 
pensation for the year in training, al- 
though the union carried the full 
tuition cost. 


HOSE who responded to the ad 
were informed that the starting 
salary, upon satisfactory completion 
of the course and graduation, was $65 
a week for the first six months. Then 
it went to $70 a week for the next 
year. And there would be $7.50 in- 
creases on the first of every succeed- 
ing year. Five and a half years after 
entering the training institute, the 
salary would be about $100 a week. 
The interested youths were warned 
that this was no 9 to 5 job. The 
hours were long. sometimes around 
the clock with catnaps in between 
strenuous assignments. The work 
could be physically exhausting, men- 
tally strenuous, spiritually demand- 
ing. There would be many weeks of 
drudgery and disappointment, bright- 
ened by moments of excitement and 
success. This was work for dedi- 
cated souls only, for whom the re- 
ward was in the work itself. 

Of the hundreds who made in- 
quiries, more than 100 made the 
serious move and filled out their ap- 
plications. After careful interview 
and scrutiny, twenty-nine were ac- 
cepted to begin training. 

What made these 
youngsters tick? 

In their applications, they stated 
their reasons for wanting to enroll 
in this course and enlist in the army 
of labor in this difficult hour. 

“Labor in the Twentieth Century 
embraces many activities that are 
both social and economic in nature,” 
wrote a member of the Hod Carriers 
Union, who had managed to get a 
college degree in his spare time. 
“Many of these activities were un- 
heard of in labor’s infancy. It is 
therefore imperative that labor 


twenty-nine 
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should be guided by mature leader- 
ship—a leadership that has not lost 
the energetic spirit, drive and dedi- 
cation of its early organizers and 
leaders.” 

“T ask for a chance to be with the 
familiar,” wrote a member of a 
clerks’ union, whose father and 
mother before him were active mem- 
bers of the same union, “the men and 
women struggling for their rightful 
place in the sun. Only through un- 
ions can they achieve it with the 
least of blisters. 

“Please accept these words from 
a fellow who has seen and heard in 
a short life things like mothers sell- 
ing babies to give the child a better 
life, little boys stealing candy and 
fathers and mothers walking to and 
from work to give their family a little 
more of the pleasures of life that 
each and every person has the right 
to enjoy.” 

“It is rather awkward to write and 
talk of,” a fairly successful junior 
company executive wrote, “but I sup- 
pose basically I have, in my present 
way of life, a feeling of self-contempt 
and purposelessness. My present em- 
ployer has been generous financially 
as I have been rather successful in 
finding new ways to promote the 
business. 

“But this has no deep significance 
for me, although of course I am 
superficially pleased with success in 


Trainees go into plants to learn the details of garment operation. 
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my efforts. I feel that I am not do- 
ing anything significant, that my life 
is being wasted, that I am gradually 
becoming the huckster type—for 
which I feel contempt.” 

A hard-working member of the 
Cement Workers, with a college ma- 
jor in philosophy and a minor in 
economics to his credit wrote: 

“I feel a sort on oneness with all 
men who work for a living, especially 
those who do so with their hands as 
well as their heads. This may sound 
like idealistic prattle. But then again 
I regard myself as some sort of 
idealist, somewhere between the idea- 
tional and materialistic systems. I 
would like some. help in how to or- 
ganize. I am willing to learn. I am 
not afraid of new knowledge.” 

While this man can talk about 
“ideational and materialistic  sys- 
tems,” he apparently also knows how 
to talk to his fellow workers, since, 
according to the testimony of his 
local union president, he was respon- 
sible for the almost single-handed or- 
ganization of a group of non-union 
workers on a construction job. 


Fenn man with eight years in 
the merchant marine and a col- 
lege degree wrote: 

“Since becoming aware of the ends 
toward which the labor movement is 
directed, which to me are justice for 
workers and the establishment of un- 
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ion practices to implement it, I have 
worked toward the time when I could 
help in a knowledgeable way toward 
the achievement of these ends. It 
seems to me that in the ILGWU ends 
mentioned above have not been sacri- 
ficed to the means of attaining them, 
and at the time a policy of aggres- 
siveness which is not so strong as to 
be self-defeating is maintained.” 

“My knowledge of unions dates 
from birth and has continued ever 
said a young army veteran 
whose brother, father and grand- 
father were garment cutters. “When 
one’s grandfather and father have 
both talked the business within the 
household as long as he can remem- 
ber, it is only inevitable that he will 
absorb and remember. My brother, 
currently an Institute trainee, is a 
good example. I feel that I would 
like to follow in their footsteps.” 

“Perhaps it will clarify matters,” 
wrote an ex-paratrooper, “if I say 
that of all the people I have read 
about, the character of Clarence Dar- 
row appeals most to me. 


since,” 


“T find that there is no nobler mo- 
tive than love of your fellow man. 
Beside it, everything pales to insig- 
nificance.” 


N THESE comments there is no uni- 

formity. Some trainees are moti- 
vated by a trade union tradition 
within the family. Some are moti- 
vated by a simple respect for a fel- 
low human. Some are motivated by 
a search for purpose in living. Some 
are motivated by a desire for social 
change. But taken as a whole, these 
are the words of an unbeat genera- 
tion. 

High motivation, however, is not 
sufficient, although it is essential at 
the time the young man or woman 
is selected to enter the Training In- 
stitute. Natural ability and trained 
skills are desirable to do the ultimate 
job in and with the union. This 
ability is tested and this skill is de- 
veloped in the twelve months of 
training. 

The curriculum runs for a year, 
divided into four quarters of twelve 
weeks each. The first and third 
quarters are spent mainly in class- 
rooms. The second and fourth quar- 
ters are spent in the field, organizing, 
Visiting plants and homes, writing 
and distributing leaflets, organizing 
picket lines, traveling with business 
agents and other old hands in trade 
The field work is under 


unionism. 
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Students learn how to prepare leaflets needed in organizing drives. 


supervision, both a learning and 
testing period. 

The year of training is much more 
than a simple educational operation. 
The trainee has an opportunity to be- 
come identified with the traditions of 
the union and the labor movement. 
He can develop 2 sense of pride, a 
perspective and an understanding of 
the long-range purposes of the labor 
movement. 

The trainee learns to mix with 
others who come from other parts of 
the country and out of other back- 
grounds. The students learn as 
much from one another as they do 
from their teachers, who come from 
the union and from universities. The 
trainee must submit to constant critic- 
ism and appraisal, by the director- 
ship of the Institute, by the people 
with whom he works in the field, by 
the faculty and by fellow students. 

This year in school is a process of 
selection. almost as severe as the 
original selection to compose the 
class. There is some weeding out. 
About 15 per cent who enter do not 
graduate. There is a personalized 
evaluation of each trainee to find out 
where he will ultimately fit in best 
in the union. 

In the first couple of years after 
graduation and assignment to work 
with the union, the trainees are still 
being evaluated and weeded out. 

The year of intensive training in 
school is just a preliminary to the 








continuing schooling in the union. 

The ILGWU has found that about 
two-thirds of those who are grad- 
uated are with the union after a five- 
year period. Once a man has lasted 
this long, he tends to continue with 
the union as a career. 

A recent report revealed that many 
responsible posts in the union are 
held by the graduates of the Training 
Institute. Many are business agents 
and organizers. Other graduates are 
employed as local managers, assist- 
ant managers, state directors and di- 
rectors of organization and educa- 
tion. 

The graduates of the Training In- 
stitute are the new blood in the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. The existing leadership 
looks to this new generation to per- 
petuate a rich tradition of creative 
unionism. And while time alone can 
test the ultimate ability of this up- 
and-coming corps of union leaders, 
the ILGWU feels that the Training 
Institute has done much to fill a nec- 
essary need. 

Outsiders who lecture before these 
trainees—college professors, journal- 
ists, activists in the liberal movement. 
political leaders—repeatedly com- 
ment on the Training Institute stu- 
dent body as an oasis of enthusiastic 
and dedicated youth in a desert of 
social apathy. To the young man or 
woman who wants the purposeful 


life, the ILGWU offers an open door. 
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By MARIO AZPEITIA 





President, Cigar Makers International Union 


OCAL unions of our craft in the 
United States and Canada were 
formed more than a century 

ago. Early records indicate that 
there were locals at Cincinnati in 
1845, at Baltimore in 1851 and at 
Toronto in 1856. 

It was on June 21, 1864, while the 
Civil War was in progress, that dele- 
gates from several cities met in New 
York and formed the Cigar Makers 
National Union of the United States. 
Delegates representing locals in New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Bal- 
timore, Buffalo and Albany were in 
attendance. In that day cigars were 
all made by hand. 

Andrew J. Zeitler of Albany was 
elected president and Charles Baker 
was chosen as secretary. Zeitler be- 
came a Union soldier and was killed 
in action. 

Because of the desire of Canadian 
local unions to affiliate with the new 
organization, the Cigar Makers Na- 
tional Union of the United States 
changed its name in 1867 to the Cigar 
Makers International Union. 

The convention of 1875 authorized 
publication of an official journal 
“wherein all matters of interest to 
the trade should be disseminated.” 
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George Hurst of Suffolk, Connecticut, 
was elected president at this conven- 
tion and became the first editor of 
the union’s official journal, which has 
been published regularly to the pres- 
ent date. 

Samuel Gompers, who later became 
the renowned president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, took an ac- 
tive part in our organization for many 
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years. On December 20, 1875, the 
United Cigar Makers of New York 
affiliated with the international un- 
ion, becoming Local 144 with Gom- 
pers as president and Adolph Strasser 
as financial secretary. 

From that -time until Gompers’ 
death in 1924, his name appeared in 
almost every issue of the official jour- 
nal. He was appointed an organizer 
in December of 1875 and became an 
international vice-president in 1886. 
He attended every convention of the 
Cigar Makers from 1875 to 1923. 

Strasser became second vice-presi- 
dent of the international union in 
June of 1876 and was elected presi- 
dent at the 1877 convention. During 
his administration a strike in New 
York involving 15,000 workers took 
place. The struggle began in October 
of 1877 and ended in February of 
the following year. While the strike 
was not a complete victory, the work- 
ers secured a reduction in hours, an 
increase in employment and higher 
wages. 

Commenting on the strike, Presi- 
dent Strasser said: 

“In the tenement houses people 
worked twelve to eighteen hours a 
day, and in the factories the hours 
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were from nine to nine and one-half 
hours a day.” 

In addition to the strike benefit al- 
ready in effect, the loan system was 
established. This provided the mem- 
ber with sufficient money to travel to 
other cities in search of’ work. 

Sick, death and out of work bene- 
fits were added to complete the chain 
of benefits which were in effect until 
discontinued in 1928. In 1933 the 
death benefit was also discontinued, 
so that the strike benefit alone re- 
mains of our former benefit system. 


HE union label, the trademark of 
T labor, was born of 
Our first union label was 
adopted in San Francisco to dis- 
tinguish the product of unionized 
cigar makers from that of non-union 
Chinese workers on the Pacific Coast. 
This initial label was white. At the 
Chicago convention of 1880 the blue 
union label was adopted. It has been 
in continuous use since that time, al- 
though somewhat reduced in size. 

As tradition has it, a bitter argu- 
ment arose among the delegates re- 
garding the color of the label. The 
Westerners held for white and the 
St. Louis delegates were for red. 
Finally an Eastern delegate said: 

“TI suggest as a compromise and 
as a symbol of fidelity that we use 
the other color of our beloved flag, 
the blue.” 

Our union label has demonstrated 
its worth in distinguishing union- 
made cigars from those made under 
non-union Substantial 
sums have been spent on advertising 
to keep the label before the public. 


organized 
necessity. 


conditions. 


Machines transformed the industry. 
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To keep up with changing condi- 
tions in the cigar industry, our 1952 
convention authorized the interna- 
tional president to have cigar manu- 
facturers print or stamp a different 
type of union label on the box or con- 
tainer of cigars. The diamond-shaped 
union label was adopted by the inter- 
national executive board in 1954. 

The Cigar Makers were pioneers 
in the fight for a shorter workday. 
At the Baltimore convention in 1866, 
a resolution was adopted pledging the 
union to use its influence to make 
eight hours a legal day’s work. The 
agitation for shorter hours was 
stressed year after year, and on May 
1, 1886, the eight-hour day became 
effective in all factories covered by 
agreements with the Cigar Makers. 

G. W. Perkins joined Local 68 at 
Albany in 1880. In January of 1885 


he became second international vice- 


president. He represented his local 
at the Cincinnati convention that 
September. Six years later, at the 
Indianapolis convention, he was 


elected president, and he held that 
office to the close of 1926. 

It was during President Perkins’ 
administration that the international 
union reached its greatest member- 
ship, 53,000, in 1916. He was devoted 
to the trade union movement, and 
Gompers called him “one of the san- 
est trade unionists | have ever met.” 

A general agitation against convict 
contract labor was undertaken by 
Perkins with the able assistance of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The labor movement denounced pris- 
on contract labor as a species of slav- 
ery in its worst form and called for 


It takes a lot of skill to turn 
out a cigar for the connoisseur. 


its abolition. As a result of labor’s 
untiring fight against this evil several 
states abolished the prison contract 
labor system. 

Perkins was also an outspoken op- 
ponent of the employment of chil- 
dren in factories. 

“Child labor is a curse to the na- 
tion,” he said. “It undermines the 
physical and mental fiber of the ris- 
ing generation. It stunts the body 
and dwarfs the intellect. Deprived of 
play and sunshine, the child toils in 
an atmosphere saturated with tobacco 
dust. It is economic waste and moral 
degeneration.” 

Tuberculosis was formerly one of 
the terrors of the cigar industry. 
However, with the adoption of the 
eight-hour day and the introduction 
of modern sanitation in the work- 
shops, the mortuary records of the 
international union showed a rapidly 











declining number of deaths from this 
scourge. By 1930 the tuberculosis 
rate among cigar makers was on a 
par with that for other sedentary 
workers. 

About the turn of the century the 
automatic machine for the manufac- 
ture of cigars was introduced. The 
increased use of machinery presented 
a serious problem. Prior to the un- 
ion’s 1920 convention, President Per- 
kins said: 

“The natural evolution which has 
taken place in the last ten or fifteen 
years has brought us face to face with 
a crisis in the affairs and destiny of 
our international union. The ques- 
tion of the cigar machine will be pre- 
sented to the delegates at this con- 
vention,” 


A THE convention Sam Gompers, 
as first vice-president of the Cigar 
Makers, spoke on the question of ad- 
mitting machine cigar workers to the 
international union. He said: 

“You know that the first fight 
which workmen made against the in- 
troduction of machinery was upon the 
idea that machinery was going to de- 
stroy their trade. The Egyptians pro- 
tested against a pipeline to carry 
water into several of their cities be- 
cause it took away the jobs of the 
water carriers, * * * 

“You delegates will discuss machin- 
ery and say, ‘Bring on your machin- 
ery if you will in other trades but 
not in ours.’ I hold that it is to the 
advantage not only of our own trade 
but to the labor movement, a move- 
ment for justice, that we shall declare 
to the world to use the best machines 
and tools that the human mind can 
develop, but in the development and 
introduction and application of those 
tools and machines we claim a larger 
share of the production of the men 
with the machines.” 

Trade union group insurance was 
a pet Perkins project, and at the 
1913 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor he submitted a 
resolution germane to the insurance 
question. In 1923 Perkins again 
brought in a resolution on the sub- 
ject. Matthew Woll and Perkins 
were appointed to study the advisabil- 
ity of entry into the insurance field 
by the organized labor movement. 

The report of the committee to the 
El Paso convention of the American 
Federation of Labor the following 
year became the foundation upon 
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which was built today’s very suc- 
cessful Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. 

I. M. Ornburn became a member of 
Local 30 at Moberly, Missouri, in 
1908. Later he served for many years 
as chairman of the label committee 
of Local 39 at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. In 1912 he was elected secre- 
tary of the Connecticut State Federa- 
tion of Labor, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until 1923. 

Brother Ornburn served as first 
and second vice-president of the Cigar 
Makers, and in 1927 he was elected 
president. He was the head of the 
international until the close of 1935. 
I'tom February of 1932 to September 
of 1933 he was a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission, and 
during this period he was on leave 
from his duties as president. 

In 1936 he became secretary-treas- 
urer of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment. He was the originator of 
the annual Union Industries Show. 

Like his predecessors in the union’s 
highest post, R. E. Van Horn was an 
active trade unionist. He joined the 
union at Bakersfield, California, in 
1901. At a later time he held office 
in Colorado and in Chicago. 

Mechanization and centralization 
of the industry. had caused the loss 
of many hand cigar makers and of 
many of our local unions. 

Elected president of the interna- 
tional union by a referendum vote, 
Brother Van Horn took office on Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, and served until June 
1, 1944, when he resigned because 
of ill health. Being of a dynamic na- 
ture, he was often found on the front 
lines assisting his organizers in se- 
curing new members. During his 
term the membership of the Cigar 
Makers was substantially increased. 

A. P. Bower succeeded to the presi- 
dency when Van Horn vacated the 
Initiated in 1886 at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, he had been active in 
local and state labor activities as well 
as in politics. For many years he 
had served as secretary of Local 236, 
representing it in the Reading Cen- 
tral Trades Council. Bower had also 
served as vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor and 
had been a leader in the field of 
workers’ education. 

When President Van Horn re- 
signed, Mr. Bower was selected by 
the executive board as the new presi- 
dent. The Washington convention in 


office. 
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December of 1944 elected him as 
president. He filled the position with 
credit to himself. In 1948, because 
of advanced age and failing health, 
Brother Bower declined to be a can- 
didate for re-election. 

A project that interested Bower 
very much was the Cigar Makers Co. 
operative Association, of which he 
became the manager. Authorized by 
the union’s 1931 convention, the as- 
sociation was financed by the sale of 
stock and donations from the funds 
of the international union. Permission 
having been secured from the Gom- 
pers family, the association decided 
to produce cigars with “Samuel Gom- 
pers” as the brand name. 

Since this project came into being 
when the national economy was de- 
pressed, progress was slow. The sit- 
uation improved later, but the busi- 
ness never attained the success that 
had been hoped for by those who 
were actively engaged in the under- 
taking. The Cigar Makers Coopera- 
tive Association was discontinued 
after Bower’s death. 


T WAS during the Bower adminis- 
I tration that the question of amal- 
gamation of the Cigar Makers and 
the Tobacco Workers was under con- 
sideration. After several years of 
study a joint convention of the two 
international unions was held at Phil- 
adelphia in September of 1948 to con- 
sider amalgamation. 

The joint session was addressed 
by President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
by I. M. Ornburn, former president 
of the Cigar Makers. Both speakers 
described the advantages to be 
gained through amalgamation and 
hoped that both organizations would 
be in favor of it. 

However, in separate sessions of 
each organization it was decided to 
forego amalgamation at that time but 
to continue to study the matter for 
later consideration. 

The present writer was initiated 
into Local 500 at Tampa, Florida. 
For many years this has been the 
largest unit in the Cigar Makers In- 
ternational Union. He served as sec- 
retary of his local, which at one time 
had over 5,000 members. He became 
president of the international union 
by action of the 1948 convention and 
was reelected in 1952 and 1956. 

The Cigar Makers International 
Union is (Continued on Page 29) 
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URING the ninety-six years of 

West Virginia’s statehood, the 

history of labor in the state has 
been varied and eventful. Its rami- 
fications and repercussions have pro- 
duced significant social and economic 
development within West Virginia 
and have had a decided influence 
among workers beyond West Vir- 
ginia’s boundaries. 

Labor’s progress has been slow 
and many times costly and painful. 
Beginning with the strikes in the mine 
fields of 1894 and 1897, bloody con- 
flicts, armed marches, treason trials 
and court battles have punctuated 
the history and growth of the West 
Virginia labor movement. 

The early struggles called attention 
to the need for a unified labor move- 
ment, and in 1885 this need was 
partially answered with the forma- 
tion of the Ohio Valley Trades and 
Labor Assembly. Made up of forty- 
two local unions in the Wheeling 
area, it was the first central labor 
body in the state. 

Subsequent to the miners’ strikes 
of the 1890s and in light of the 
diversified industrial growth of the 
state, around the turn of the century 
it became evident to labor that a 
more united front was essential if 
the coal and other industries were to 
be organized successfully, labor’s 
rights on the legislative front pro- 
tected and a greater amount of the 
proceeds of their toil secured for 
the working people. 

Out of this conviction and purpose 
the State Federation of Labor was 
born. In the call for the first con- 
vention, which was held at Hunting- 
ton in April of 1903, the leaders 
asked for united action to bring 
about the enactment of a child labor 
law, strict enforcement of the eight- 
hour day, the restriction of contract 
prison labor, free textbooks, an em- 
ployers’ liability act and other im- 
provements. Since that time all of 
these aims have been achieved to 
some degree, on either a state or 
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By MILES C. STANLEY 


President, West Virginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO 
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federal level, and in each instance 
organized labor has played a key 
role. 

From 1903 to 1907 the West Vir- 
ginia labor movement suffered the 
illnesses of infancy. Factionalism, 
sectionalism and honest differences 
of opinion contributed to a lack of 
significant growth and progress. Fi- 
nally, after the severe depression of 
1907, the labor movement reached 
a new plateau. 

The period from 1908 to 1920 was 
one of steady growth and accomplish- 
ment. The most important advance 
was the passage of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law. However, after World 
War I adverse economic conditions, 
an unfriendly political climate and 
internal problems took their toll. The 
labor movement declined in mem- 
bership and influence. With the al- 
most total annihilation of the Mine 
Workers in the early Twenties, the 
central organization in West Virginia 
reached its lowest ebb in 1924. 

The period from 1924 to 1933 was 
one of grudging toleration for the la- 
bor movement. Slowly, under able 
and dedicated leadership, labor began 
to rebuild. It gradually acquired a 
degree of influence in the state. 








Small concessions were won in 
the State Legislature. The workmen’s 
compensation law was improved. The 
Department of Labor was strength- 
ened. New laws were enacted to pro- 
tect the welfare of the public. Equal- 
ly important, the labor movement 
was able to withstand repeated at- 
tempts of employers to pass anti- 
labor legislation. 

With the coming of the New Deal 
in 1933, labor in West Virginia be- 
gan a period of rapid ascendancy. 
The coal fields were organized. Craft 
and industrial unions alike were 
greatly strengthened. In 1937 the 
labor movement in West Virginia 
reached its pinnacle of numerical 
strength and prestige, with all united 
in a central federation. 

This solidarity was not to be en- 
joyed for long. With the formation 
of the State Industrial Union Coun- 
cil in September, 1937, and the re- 
organization of the State Federation 
of Labor in March, 1938, the state 
became subject to all the weaknesses 
and pitfalls of dual unionism. A 
few years later the Mine Workers 
withdrew from the Industrial Union 
Council, thus completing the cleavage 
of a once solidly united labor move- 
ment in West Virginia. 


HE twenty years that labor lived 
Fe separate houses in West Vir- 
ginia saw very moderate progress in 
the legislative field. Gains through 
collective bargaining far overshad- 
owed the legislative advances. 

Although the organized workers in 
the basic industries of the state today 
enjoy wages and fringe benefits equal 
to the average in other states, West 
Virginia’s social insurance laws, state 
labor laws and other protective leg- 
islation are in most cases far’ below 
the national average. Unions were 
able to cope with employers, but in 
the broader field of political action 
and legislation, where the interests 
opposed to unionism more often 
than not were able to present a solid 
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front, the labor movement was far 
less potent because it lacked unity. 
There was a growing awareness of 
this deficiency among state labor 
leaders during the Forties. After 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1947, they formed the West Vir- 
ginia Joint Labor Legislative Com- 
mittee. The committee was com- 
prised of representatives of all state 
labor bodies, the AFL, the CIO, the 
United Mine Workers and the rail- 
road. brotherhoods. This committee 
continued to operate from its incep- 
tion until shortly after the state mer- 
ger of the AFL and CIO in 1957. 
Perhaps its greatest weakness was 
the lack of real authority to formu- 
late a policy and program which 
would reach down into the local mem- 
bership and provide the stimulus for 
coordinated action. In spite of this, 
in the opinion of this writer, the 
activity of this committee contrib- 
uted manifestly toward the modest 
progress made in the political and 
legislative field during this period. 


HE merger four years ago of the 

American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations cleared the way for even 
closer cooperation of the subordinate 
state and local central bodies. The 
two state bodies in West Virginia 
did not unite at once, but in the pre- 
election period of 1956 a close work- 
ing relationship developed which re- 
sulted in a coordinated program of 
political education activity. 

Under joint auspices, question- 
naires were sent to all candidates for 
Congressional, state legislative and 
other statewide offices. The response 
was considerably better than either 
organization had experienced sepa- 
rately, thus indicating that this show 
of unity was already having some 
effect on the political life of the state. 

However, when the votes were 
counted it was clear that labor in 
West Virginia had suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. Even in retrospect it is 
difficult to determine how much of 
this setback was attributable to a lack 
of coordinated political effort on the 
part of labor and how much was due 
to certain political conditions which 
had developed over a_ twenty-four- 
year period of one-party administra- 
tion within the state. Most political 
observers are convinced that the lat- 
ter was the overriding factor in the 
defeat of liberal candidates in 1956, 
Realizing the great need for or- 
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ganic labor unity in West Virginia, 
the officers of the two state organiza- 
tions had begun merger negotiations 
in early 1956. By late spring agree- 
ment on all issues had been reached 
and final arrangements were under 
way for a merger convention. Un- 
fortunately, due to complications 
originating outside the state, the 
agreement was not consummated and 
the convention was canceled. 

There followed a period during 
which the two state organization con- 
tinued to operate as separate entities. 
Separate conventions were held in 
the late summer of 1956 at which all 
previous merger agreements were de- 
clared terminated. The conventions 
instructed officers of the organizations 
that when negotiations were resumed 
all issues would be open. 

Organic labor unity in West Vir- 
ginia, which just a brief time before 
had seemed so close, now appeared 
to be far, far away. 

Much to the credit of the leader- 
ship of both organizations, the friend- 
ly relationship continued, and in the 
summer of 1957 negotiations were 
resumed, Within a comparatively 
short time an agreement was reached 
on all basic issues. The merger con- 
vention was set for November 22, 
1957, at Huntington, the city where 
fifty-four years previously the feder- 
ated labor movement in the state had 
been brought into being. 

An aura of excitement and expect- 
ancy surrounded this first conven- 
tion. It adopted a forthright and 


Labor’s headquarters in the state’s capital city has fourteen rooms. 
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dynamic program, setting forth in 
detail the policies of the organiza- 
tion, with the primary emphasis on 
political education and _ legislative 
programs. 

One of the first resolutions adopt- 
ed by the unity convention called for 
the establishment of a statewide Com- 
mittee on Political Education. The 
responsibility given the committee 
was to direct, coordinate and assist 
in carrying out a large-scale political 
education program in the state. 


Wi the 1958 Congressional elec- 
tions less than a year off, it was 
important to establish the West Vir- 
ginia COPE as soon as possible. But 
the wheels of progress turn slowly. 
and it was early June before the 
committee became a really going or- 
ganization with a set of by-laws set- 
ting forth the ground rules for its 
operation. The time had been put 
to good use, however. When the 
committee was fully established, its 
work was well under way. 

Working in cooperation with the 
national COPE, the West Virginia 
Labor Federation was able to assign 
a full-time director and, a short time 
later, two full-time women to mobi- 
lize the women of the labor move- 
ment in carrying out a crash regis- 
tration program in the state. 

For the first time in its history 
West Virginia was going to elect two 
United States Senators in a single 
election. The incumbents were men 
looked upon as unfriendly to work- 
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ing people. With two good candi- 
dates available, there appeared a bet- 
ter than even chance of replacing 
both Senators. 

In less than six months, with the 
full cooperation of the political edu- 
cation units of the local central bod- 
ies and local unions, the West Vir- 
sinia COPE was able to record on 
registration cards well over half of 
the total membership in the state. 
Just before the election the figures 
showed that registration had been 
increased more than 20 per cent. 

With everyone pitching in to reg- 
ister, educate and get out the vote, 
both friendly candidates for the Sen- 
ate were elected by tremendous ma- 
jorities. In addition, the voters 
elected 83 per cent of COPE-endorsed 
candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and for state legislative 
offices. 

This is not the whole story of 
COPE in West Virginia—only the 
first chapter. The committee is still 
working and planning. We are 
rightfully proud of what has been 
accomplished, but not to the point 
of complacency. History has proved 
that victory can be of a momentary 
nature and should never be taken for 
sranted. 

At our recent convention the dele- 
gates voted a levy of twenty-five cents 
a year on each member for the state 
branch of COPE. This decision means 
that West Virginia COPE will have 
over $15,000 a year more to continue 
its program. The additional funds 
will be used for political education 
activities that will benefit every man, 
woman and child in the state. 

We have been helding a series of 
one-day COPE conferences over the 
state. 


HE 1957 and 1959 conventions 
| poll prominence to labor’s com- 
munity service role. Each active cen- 
tral body in the state has a Com- 
munity Service Committee. With the 
assistance of the national office of 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activi- 
ties and dedicated local leadership, a 
full-time labor staff has been estab- 
lished in two of the state’s twelve 
central bodies and at least three other 
cities are expecting to follow suit. 

The AFL-CIO in West Virginia 
will continue to give full recognition 
to this important part of labor’s pro- 
gram and will lend support to all 
efforts designed to increase labor’s 
participation in community life. 
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Recognizing the need for an in- 
creasingly informed and more ar- 
ticulate membership, the merger con- 
vention adopted a resolution outlin- 
ing a broad program of labor edu- 
cation. 

For the past seven years the focal 
point of labor education in the state 
has been the one-week institute held 
at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, sponsored by the 
West Virginia Labor Edu- 
cation Committee. Repre- 
sentatives of labor and 
the university make up 
this committee. Institute 
sessions have had an at- 
tendance in recent years 
of fifty to seventy-five 
trade unionists. 

The need for a continuing program 
of labor education has been generally 
accepted by the leadership of labor 
in the state. 

After the merger attention was 
given to establishing a Labor Ex- 
tension Service at the university, 
similar to those in existence at sev- 
eral other state universities. Con- 
ferences were held with the AFL- 
CIO Department of Education, uni- 
versity representatives and members 
of state governmental bodies respon- 
sible for budget-making and leaders 
of the Legislature. 

The proposition was presented to 
a special convention of the Labor 
Federation in September of last year. 
This convention had been called to 
act on political and legislative mat- 
ters. It unanimously approved the 
establishment of a Labor Extension 
Service. The board og governors of 
the university approved the proposi- 
tion and asked $25,000 for the first 
year’s operation. This request was 
subsequently approved by the Board 
of Public Works, the budgeting 
agency, and by the Legislature. For 
the first time in history the labor 
movement could expect to obtain 
from West Virginia University the 
same type of service extended to other 
segments of the state’s economy. 

The budget of $25,000 included 
an allocation for a full-time labor 
education specialist to head up this 
program. An extremely competent 
person was secured for the position. 
He assumed his duties August 1. 

The trade union movement has high 
hopes for the future of labor educa- 
tion in West Virginia. 

No state labor convention would 
be complete or effective unless it 











gave a great deal of time to legisla- 
tion. At the unity convention and 
at the special convention in Septem- 
ber, 1958, the delegates unanimously 
approved a broad legislative program 
designed to alleviate some of the 
state’s most pressing social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Included in this program were res- 
olutions covering work- 
men’s compensation laws, 
a progressive tax program 
based on ability to pay, a 
state minimum wage law, 
improvement of the pre- 
vailing wage law, public 
schools and public wel- 
fare. 

Each part of this pro- 
gram is an absolute ne- 
cessity if West Virginia is to utilize 
even a portion of her vast potential 
for economic expansion. The state is 
lagging far behind other industrial 
states in social insurance, labor legis- 
lation, public education, public wel- 
fare and adequate financing of pub- 
lic services through an equitable tax 
program. 

Perhaps the last item best illus- 
trates the need for remedial legisla- 
tion in the other areas. West Vir- 
ginia is noted for its “soak the poor” 
tax structure, with 86.6 per cent of 
the state’s revenues derived from di- 
rect or indirect sales taxation. 


4 es state labor organization car- 
ried the entire program to the 
Legislature. The unusual success ex- 
perienced by working people in the 
1958 elections, plus a combination of 
circumstances which gave the Labor 
Federation an opportunity to be in- 
strumental in organizing the lower 
house, resulted in complete success 
for the legislative program in that 
chamber. The Senate was dominated 
by the reactionary forces of the state, 
and in that house labor’s proposals 
did not prevail. 

The only accomplishments of any 
significance were slight improve- 
ments in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law and passage of a resolution 
setting up a tax study commission 
charged with the responsibility of 
studying the state’s jumbled tax struc- 
ture and submitting a report and 
recommendations to the 1961 session 
of the Legislature. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that for the first time a state 
minimum wage bill, a weight-lifting 
bill for female employes, broad bills 
proposing (Continued on Page 30) 
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YUNIHE economic progress achieved 
in the United States in the last 
fifty years has led to the estab- 

lishment of the highest standard of 

living in the world. 

Organized labor has played a key 
role in bringing about this veritable 
economic revolution. For example, 
Father Raymond L. Bruckberger, in 
his latest book, “Image of America,” 
includes Samuel Gompers, the labor 
leader, among the three men most 
responsible for this success. The 
others named are Henry Ford and 
the economist, Henry C. Carey. 

The constructive role played by or- 
ganized labor in the economic growth 
of the United States has become the 
goal of organized labor in Latin 
America. This is particularly so 
since the latter established—after 
World War I]—closer contact with 
the trade union movement of North 
America. 

By repeated demonstrations of 
genuine interest in bettering the lives 
of the wage-earners and peasants of 
Latin America, by springing to the 
defense of their trade unions and 
civil rights and by advocating the 
extension of economic help so that 
an effective industrialization program 
could be put into effect, the North 
American labor unions have become 
“the trusted and admired big 
brother” to whom those in Latin 
America look with confident hope. 

Perhaps this is the only aspect of 
the complex program of Pan-Ameri- 
canism that has not suffered a set- 
back since the end of the war. 

Latin American labor has come to 
realize that the type of trade unionism 
which will eventually make secure 
the jobs and the earnings of the 
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By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


AFL-CIO Inter-American Representative 


workers and at the same time pro- 
mote the development of industry is 
the non-political, non-sectarian, truly 
independent type as exemplified by 
the labor movement of the United 
States and some of the industrially 
advanced European countries. 

It would be difficult to give a com- 
plete picture of Latin American trade 
unionism because there are so many 
differences in economic realities and 
methods of production. However, it 
can be generally asserted 
that trade unionism in 
Latin America was founded 
upon the concept of “class 
struggle” imported from 
Europe at the close of the 
last century. It was there- 
fore “political” in  char- 
acter and depended in most 
countries on close collab- 
oration with a political 
party or movement. 

This dependence was in- 
evitable in those countries 
where the social philosophy 
of the ruling classes did 
not permit labor to acquire 
a social personality of its own and 
the governments in power did not 
permit the formation of trade unions. 
The workers were therefore forced to 
support revolutionary political move- 
ments which would give them the 
right to organize once these move- 
ments had achieved governmental 
power. 

Governments sympathetic to labor 
in almost every Latin American 
country have promulgated social leg- 
islation that is considered well ad- 
vanced in every aspect. This legisla- 
tion protects the worker more than is 
generally admitted in the U.S. 
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Paid vacations up to a month per 
year are now the rule rather than the 
exception. Severance pay has been 
established for practically every in- 
dustrial worker up to an average of 
one month per year of service. Half 
a dozen countries have introduced 
payment for the weekly day of rest. 
Social security contributions amount 
to a sizable part of the workers’ pay- 
rolls. 

Yet all this has not raised to any 
appreciable extent the 
standard of living of the 
average Latin American 
worker. Why? 

The Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for 
Latin America, in a survey 
prepared for the Havana 
conference of May, 1949, 
stated that “generally low 
wage rates contribute to 
the small size of the 
domestic market for manu- 
factured goods.”’ This 
statement contains the key 
to the eventual success of 
the current efforts for in- 
dustrialization of Latin America, this 
key being the introduction of the sav- 
ing wage. 

The saving wage is today a reality 
in all countries in an advanced stage 
of industrial development. It is based 
on the theory that, in addition to the 
bare necessities obtainable through 
the living wage, which is still the 
norm in practically every country in 
Latin America, the workers—who 
constitute the bulk of the consumers 
in every industrialized community— 
need to have enough money for the 
purchase of those products that are 
coming out of the new industries in 
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increasing quantity. The saving wage 
makes possible a gradual increase in 
the purchasing power of the consum- 
ers. Without this increase in a climate 
of expanding economy, there would 
quickly be a saturation of the market. 

In such event industries that are 
faced with a shrinking market—un- 
less they produce for export, which 
is not and will not be the case of the 
new manufacturing plants in Latin 
America for many years—would need 
government subsidies or high protec- 
tive tariffs, which lead straight to 
increased costs of living. 

Such measures may be needed in 
extraordinary circumstances and for 
temporary periods. But if for lack 
of markets industries, in order to 
survive, are compelled to depend en- 
tirely and permanently on govern- 
ment subsidies or excessively high 
tariffs, they will inevitably become 
parasite industries. In the long run, 
they will become detrimental to the 
welfare of the country. 

The existence of an expanding 
market is an_ effective insurance 
against that happening. However, it 
can only be brought about by a sus- 
tained and gradually increasing pur- 
chasing power on the part of the 
population. This in turn depends on 





the introduction—perhaps gradually 
—of the saving wage as opposed to 
the living wage, the latter often being 
hardly sufficient to keep skin and 
bones together. 

Organized labor realizes that it is 
rather difficult to legislate the saving 
wage into existence. It believes that 
it can be brought into existence by 
an intelligent cooperation . between 
labor, management and government, 
plus the support of an enlightened 
public opinion. 


A FINAL observation must be made , 


in connection with the prob- 
lems of wages in relation to produc- 
tion costs. The policy of higher wages 
is being advocated by organized labor 
in Latin America in the firm belief 
that it represents one of the ways out 
of the present economic stagnation. 

But labor realizes that productivity 
must be increased. There is a hunger 
for technical training, mechanical 
knowledge and other improvements 
designed to raise individual and col- 
lective productivity. 

The relationship between capital 
and labor constitutes one of the prin- 
ciple issues of the day, upon which— 
particularly in Latin America—the 
success of any plan of economic ex- 





pansion and _ industrial 
largely depends. 

One of the conditions for this suc- 
cess is the establishment of good re- 
lations between workers and employ- 
ers, which can only mean genuine 
acceptance of the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Labor unions—democratic, truly 
independent labor unions, free of any 
kind of outside interference or con- 
trol—are the universally recognized 
necessary instrument for the exercise 
of collective bargaining and for 
bringing about good relations be- 
tween workers and employers. 

The U.S. labor movement has long 
realized that it can offer a contribu- 
tion to the process of industrial de- 
velopment in Latin America by help- 
ing Latin American trade unionists 
to establish up-to-date and efficient 
methods of industrial relations. For 
this reason the AFL-CIO has joined 
hands with the democratic labor 
movements of the other countries of 
the Americas in forming the ORIT. 

Our chief concern is the promotion 
in every country of a constructive 
type of non-political trade unionism, 
responsive to the welfare of its mem- 
bers, the industries that employ 
them and their own nation. 
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IADE SUBJECT 


TO THE AVE-TRUSE LAWS? 


By EMANUEL CELLER 


Congressman from New York; 


Chairman, House Judiciary Committee 


This article by Congressman Celler is in response to an address 
by E. J. Hanley, president of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
which was printed in U.S. News & World Report on August 10. 
The Celler article also appeared originally in that magazine. 


OES our national policy to en- 

courage collective bargaining 

mistakenly discriminate 
against corporate management and 
coddle labor? Should labor unions 
be made subject to the federal anti- 
trust laws? 

Proposals to repeal the Clayton 
Act’s exemption of labor unions 
from the anti-trust laws recur with 
especial persistence in times of pub- 
lic debate over the labor issue. Dur- 
ing the recent Congressional consid- 
eration of controversial labor legis- 
lation, we were again bombarded 
with the proposition that the anti- 
monopoly laws ought to treat asso- 
ciations of workingmen identically 
with business combinations. 

A recent expression of this view- 
point is the address of E. J. Hanley, 
president of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, before the Iron and 
Steel Institute, as printed in U.S. 
News & World Report for August 
10, 1959, urging that the public be 
educated to bring pressure on Con- 
gress “to do the obvious thing * * * 
by applying to monopoly unionism 
the restrictions of the anti-trust laws.” 

There is no immediate prospect 
for the adoption of this expedient, 
but its repeated public advocacy is 
a favorite weapon of those who de- 
sire drastic reduction of organized 
labor’s strength. 

I am convinced that the proposal 
to subject unions to the anti-trust 
laws reflects, at best, a naive mis- 
conception of the nature of the mo- 
nopoly problem on the one hand and 
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of collective bargaining on the other. 
At worst, I fear, it exploits a super- 
ficially plausible but factually un- 
tenable analogy between human la- 
bor and the commodities of com- 
merce, for the purpose of depriving 
working people of their right to bar- 
gain collectively. 

In either event the proposal raises 
a false issue and beclouds and em- 
bitters the search for solutions of the 
labor problem. Although Congress 
has since enacted a labor bill which 
at least avoids the extremity of Mr. 
Hanley’s proposal, this provocative 
proposition requires a thorough air- 
ing. 

Only if the objectives of our anti- 
trust policy and the nature and pur- 
pose of labor unions are understood 
will the epithet “monopoly unionism” 
fall into its proper place, clearing 
the way for constructive solutions of 
public issues affecting labor. 


F™= enterprise competition has al- 
ways been the foundation of Amer- 
ican economic policy. Underlying 
this policy is the premise that com- 
petition is the best regulating force 
in a free ‘economy; that monopoly 
control of a commodity in any par- 
ticular market is undesirable because 
it enables the monopolist to raise 
prices and to profit unjustifiably 
from the needs of consumers, 

In the United States, the Nine- 
teenth Century gave rise to an un- 
bridled tendency toward monopoli- 
zation and restrictive practices. In- 
dustrial giants absorbed enterprise 


after enterprise into ever greater and 
fewer combinations, ruthlessly tram- 
pling out resistance. When the peo- 
ple became aroused by this threat to 
the survival of competition, Congress 
responded by enacting the Sherman 
Act of 1890, which proscribes mo- 
nopolization and combinations in re- 
straint of trade. 

Such was the impetus of the drive 
toward concentration, however, that 
further legislation was found neces- 
sary, and in 1914 Congress enacted 
the supplementing amendments of the 
Clayton Act. Together, these two 
statutes express the fundamental na- 
tional concern that free enterprise 
competition shall be preserved. 

Because some courts had applied 
the Sherman Act to labor unions, 
Congress in the Clayton Act clearly 
provided that “the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity of com- 
merce.” It is this straightforward 
recognition of the difference between 
human labor and goods in commerce 
whose proposed repeal, after half a 
century, is the subject of the present 
article. 

It may be noted that there are also 
other aspects of industrial activity in 
which, for special reasons, Congress 
had determined that unfettered com- 
petition is not in the public interest. 

Thus, farm cooperatives, which do 
millions of dollars of business annu- 
ally, enjoy anti-trust exemption, and 
the nation’s railroads, truck lines, air- 
lines, water carriers, pipelines and 
communications carriers are all ex- 
empted from the anti-trust laws in 
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exchange for submission to the super- 
vision of federal regulatory agencies. 

With a few exceptions, however, it 
is an axiom of our system that com- 
petition must be preserved and that 
monopolies, which suppress or de- 
stroy competition, are contrary to 
the public interest. 

As long as workers have labored 
in factories, they have banded to- 
gether in an effort to obtain better 
wages and working conditions from 
their employers. Individually, the 
workers were helpless to bargain for 
a wage. Their choice was to take 
what was offered or go without. Act- 
ing in concert, they were better able 
to bargaining because they were in 
the position more effectively to with- 
hold their labor. For what is known 
as collective bargaining, in its nature, 
implies the right to strike if an 
impasse is reached. 


yY THE beginning of the present 
B century, the phenomenal growth 
of large corporations had so far di- 
minished the bargaining power of in- 
dividual workers that unionization 
became virtually indispensable. In 
1920 Chief Justice Taft, who was 
never a radical in labor law, stated: 
Labor unions “were organized out 
of the necessities of the situation.” 
“A single employe was helpless in 
dealing with an employer. He was 
dependent ordinarily on his daily 
wage for the maintenance of himself 
and his family. If the employer re- 
fused to pay him the wages that he 
thought fair, he was nevertheless un- 
able to leave the employ and to resist 
arbitrary and unfair treatment. Un- 
ion was essential to give laborers op- 
portunity to deal on equality with 
their employer.” (In American Steel 
Foundries versus Tri-City Central 
Trade Council, 257 U.S. 184, 209.) 
Since one of the basic purposes of 
a labor union is to eliminate com- 
petition among the employes in a la- 
bor market, a literal application of 
the anti-trust laws to labor would re- 
quire the dissolution of even the 
smallest union. For members of ev- 
ery union agree not to compete for 
jobs by undercutting each other’s 
wages, and every strike or picket line 
seeks to eliminate the employer’s al- 
ternate supply of labor. Thus, if hu- 
man labor were to be equated with a 
commodity of commerce, all unions 
and virtually all the practices they 
engage in would become illegal. 
Proposals to apply the anti-trust 
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laws to labor overlook or ignore this 
contradiction, even when their au- 
thors disavow any purpose to destroy 
unions or collective bargaining as 
such. For example, Mr. Hanley in 
his speech, as printed in U.S. News 
& World Report, declares: 

“Of course, labor had always been 
specifically exempted from the anti- 
trust laws—and why not? Labor, af- 
ter all, is merely the organization of 
individuals. Individuals, the theory 
goes, have to be banded together to 
give some balance of power 'when 
dealing with businesses having so 
much influence on their destiny. And 
I don’t believe that anyone would 
argue with that theoretical objective.” 
(Emphasis supplied. ) 

Yet this very speech closes with an 
eloquent appeal to induce Congress to 
apply the restrictions of the anti-trust 
laws to what he calls “monopoly un- 
ionism”! 

The contradictory character of 
these two positions should be self- 
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evident. If human labor is to be 
equated with an article of commerce, 
all unions must be dissolved, for they 
exist for the purpose of eliminating 
wage competition among working- 
men. If, on the other hand, the dis- 
tinction between human labor and 
commodities of commerce merits con- 
tinued legislative recognition, then 
all unions, regardless of size, strength 
and effectiveness, should be per- 
mitted to organize, bargain and re- 
sort to economic sanctions, within 
the ground rules laid down by Con- 
gress in the public interest. 
Presumably the object of subject- 
ing labor unions to the anti-trust laws 
would be to restore competition to 
the labor market. This means di- 
rect competition between workers for 
jobs. But the labor market is so dif- 
ferent from the commodity market 








that it would be folly to apply the 
same rules to both. 

In the first place, what the worker 
sells is not property; it is a part of 
his physical self. The value of his 
labor, if withheld, can never be re- 
covered. He cannot store it or ship 
it in the manner of goods, but must 
exercise or lose it. 

Second, in his effort to secure fair 
wages, the individual worker is al- 
ways confronted by a combination. 
To quote Adam Smith in his classic, 
“The Wealth of Nations”: 

“Masters are always and every- 
where in a sort of tacit, but con- 
stant and uniform, combination not 
to raise the wages of labor above 
their actual rate. * * *” 

Third, individual workers are 
forced to compete with each other for 
wages to an extent far exceeding the 
competition of employers for labor. 
They lack either the knowledge or the 
mobility to move their homes and 
families to places where wages are 


higher. 


T Is also misleading to compare la- 
bor unions to business monopolies. 
Unions do not have the control over 
the labor of their members that is 
enjoyed by owners over the goods 
they sell. No more than their in- 
dividual members can unions store or 
ship that labor. Nor are they in a 
position to make unrestricted delivery 
of it. This imperfect control, com- 
pared to the control exercised by 
sellers over their goods, sharply lim- 
its the power of unions. They are 
not truly sellers but brokers of labor 
—a perishable, variable and _ rela- 
tively immobile product. 

Finally, whether organized or un- 
organized, the workers lack financial 
reserves comparable to those avail- 
able to employers of labor. To treat 
trade unions as monopolies and to 
prohibit their activities as restraints 
of trade would thus fly in the face of 
the industrial realities. 

It is hardly surprising that our na- 
tional policy touching labor relations 
has long distinguished between labor 
unions and business monopolies and 
has_ consistently encouraged em- 
ployes’ self-organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. The history of this 
policy may be briefly traced. 

Courts once regarded labor unions 
as criminal conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. But this repressive view 
gradually gave way to the more real- 
istic formulation that unionization 
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was not in itself illegal and that con- 
certed activities of workers were per- 
missible if they sought lawful objec- 
tives—such as higher wages—by law- 
ful means. 

As Justice Stone has put it: 

“A combination of employes nec- 
essarily restrains competition among 
themselves in the sale of their serv- 
ices to the employer; yet such a com- 
bination was not considered an illegal 
restraint of trade at common law 
when the Sherman Act was adopted, 
either because it was not thought to 
be unreasonable or because it was not 
deemed a ‘restraint of trade.” (In 
Apex Hosiery Company versus Lead- 
er. 1940, 310 U.S. 469.) 

Nevertheless, prior to 1914, the 
courts often misused their injunctive 
power and applied the Sherman Act 
to various types of labor disputes, so 
that, when the Clayton Act was con- 
sidered in 1914, unions succeeded in 
persuading Congress to enact the 
famous Section 6 which states speci- 
fically that: 

“The labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 
merce. Nothing contained in the 
anti-trust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of 
labor * * * organizations, * * * or 
to forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organizations from law- 
fully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof; nor shall such organ- 
izations, or the members thereof, be 
held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, under the anti-trust laws.” 


OTWITHSTANDING the clear-cut 
N provisions of the Clayton Act, 
the judiciary’s continuing abuse of 
the injunction power finally led to the 
adoption of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
in 1932. This statute was designed 
to protect union activity from gov- 
ernment by injunction, and contains 
an eloquent appraisal of the need for 
collective bargaining which recog- 
nizes that “* * * the individual un- 
organized worker is commonly help- 
less to exercise actual liberty of con- 
tract and to protect his freedom of 
— 

In the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935, Congress reiterated its 
commitment to collective bargaining, 
prohibiting a number of employer 
practices vis-a-vis employe  self- 
organization as “unfair.” Twelve 
years later, in the Taft-Hartley Act 
of 1947, Congress prohibited certain 
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unfair labor practices on the part of 
labor unions—such as secondary boy- 
cotts. The fundamental commitment 
to collective bargaining, however, was 
reenacted without change. It remains 
unchanged under the Labor Act of 
1959. 

To summarize: Since 1914 it has 
been the consensus that a healthy 
democratic society must place its 
faith in collective bargaining for the 
settlement of labor disputes. To this 
end, the anti-monopoly laws have 
been held inapplicable to unions act- 
ing in the interest of their members. 
Undesirable practices by unions have 
been prohibited, not by the anti-trust 
laws, but by the special statutes regu- 
lating labor relations. 


Wi are the arguments by which 


proponents of the subjection of 
labor unions to the anti-trust laws 
would justify turning back the clock 
to the days of open-shop, sweatshop, 
yellow-dog-contract labor relations? 
In sum, they are that: 

1. Government unduly or unfairly 
favors labor over other segments of 
the economy; 

2. Some unions are “too big”; 

3. Some labor personalities and 
unions have been guilty of transgres- 
sions; and, 

4. Organized labor is responsible 
for ““wage-push inflation.” 

The attempt to present labor as a 
unique beneficiary of government as- 
sistance is most unpersuasive, since 
Congress has exempted several other 
aspects of industrial activity from the 
impact of the anti-trust laws. Vir- 
tually the entire transportation, com- 
munications and power industries are 
in this category. So are farm cooper- 
atives. 

Moreover, the equalization of bar- 
gaining power through the guarantee 
of collective bargaining rights hardly 
compares to the heavy subsidies 
which the federal government affords 
a number of industries. Consider the 
subsidies to agriculture and the ship- 
ping industry, and the public sup- 
ports to the oil and other extractive 
industries in the form of percentage 
depletion allowances for tax purposes. 
In contrast, the Labor Relations Act 
merely protects individual workers in 
their right to bargain collectively. 

Furthermore, the cry of “bigness” 
sounds strangely from that quarter 
which has contended, in the area of 
anti-trust enforcement, that bigness 
alone does not warrant federal inter- 
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ference. In the labor area, the argu- 
ment runs that industry-wide or area- 
wide or pattern collective bargaining 
somehow becomes monopolistic. 

The fact is that collective bargain. 
ing relationships between local un- 
ions and employers have taken vary- 
ing forms in response to the special 
economic problems and _ traditional 
practices of different’ trades and in- 
dustries. Multi-employer bargaining 
has not been the sole creation of un- 
ions but, rather, a response by both 
union and management to the exigen- 
cies of the situation. 

Moreover, there is no substance in 
the charge that labor viewed as a 
whole exercises too great economic 
power vis-a-vis the employers. Look- 
ing at the total picture, the greater 
strength is still predominantly on 
the side of the employers. Only a 
minority of all wage-earners are or- 
ganized—18,500,000 as of 1956, or 
one out of four—and many of them 
are organized in unions which cannot 
begin to match the economic power 
of the employers. 

With respect to the transgressions 
against the public interest of which 
organized labor or its protagonists 
may be guilty, the informed consen- 
sus remains that such matters should 
be made the subject of prohibition 
in the regulatory statute which ap- 
plies to labor relations. As the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, a symbol of 
conservatism, declared: 

“You would practically have to 
write an anti-trust law for labor be- 
cause [ do not think the Sherman Act 
is really aimed at it.” 

Finally, it is becoming daily more 
evident that inflation is neither as 
great nor as imminent a threat to our 
economy as has been urged in labor- 
baiting quarters. Nor is it to be laid 
at the doors of labor alone. The few 
decades during which labor has en- 
joyed federal protection of its right 
to organize have marked the most un- 
precedented material advance of our 
economy. They have seen the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a cataclysmic 
war. They have produced ever great- 
er personal prosperity for all. 

Free enterprise capitalism, with 
collective bargaining, has given Karl 
Marx the lie. It would be fantastic 
to jettison the system under which 
these gains were realized in a mis- 
guided attempt to crack down on 
labor. 

Reprinted from U.S. News & World Report. 


Copyright, 1959, United States News Publish- 
ing Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
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ior Problems on Okinawa 


By HARRY GOLDBERG 






AFL-CIO Department of International Affairs 


KINAWA, the largest and most 

important of the Ryukyu Is- 

lands, has been under U.S. 
Army administration since 1946, soon 
after the end of World War II. The 
Navy administered the island until 
June 30, 1946. Control then was 
transferred to the Army, where it has 
been ever since. 

In the fall of 1950 all operational 
functions of military government 
were transferred to the U.S. Civil 
Administration of the Ryukyus 
(USCAR) under General MacArthur 
as governor, the commanding gen- 
eral of the Ryukyus as deputy gov- 
ernor and a brigadier general serving 
as the civil administrator. This struc- 
ture of government, with minor vari- 
ations, is still in force. 

The chief authority on the islands 
today is a high commissioner, a gen- 
eral, appointed by the Secretary of 
Defense. The present high commis- 
sioner is Lieutenant General Donald 
P. Booth. 

The treaty of peace with Japan, 
signed September 8, 1951, and put 
into effect on April 28, 1952, recog- 
nized this setup and formally estab- 
lished U.S. control. However, Japan’s 
“residual control” was recognized in 
the treaty. 

In April of 1952, in line with the 
treaty, there was set up a native gov- 
ernment composed of people of the 
Ryukyus. The executive and judici- 
ary are appointed by the high com- 
missioner. The legislature is elected 
by the people. USCAR is the operat- 
ing agency of U.S. control. Its vari- 
ous departments work closely with 
their counterparts in the native Gov- 
ernment of the Ryukyu Islands 
(GRI), directing, advising and as- 
sisting them. 

A certain degree of autonomy is 
allowed GRI. However, the decisions 
and recommendations of the govern- 
ment are subject to approval by the 
high commissioner and can be set 
aside if he regards them as detri- 
mental to military requirements or 
the security of the United States. 
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The legislature has one chamber 
of twenty-nine members. The courts 
have civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over persons in the Kyukyus except 
nationals of the U.S. or other non- 
islanders employed by the Army. 

That there would be psychological 
bitterness among the people of an 
occupied island was obvious. That 
there were latent anti-American feel- 
ings on Okinawa that could be and 





Howard T. Robinson (right) is 
ICFTU’S Okinawa representative. 


were being exploited by enemy po- 
litical elements was to be expected. 

Under such circumstances a broad 
and generous social policy, especially 
on the labor field—providing a decent 
standard of living, developing civil- 
ized labor-management relations and 
building a strong, free trade union 
movement in as short a time as pos- 
sible—would have had a salutary ef- 
fect all around. Unfortunately, at 
the beginning the necessary wisdom 
was not forthcoming. 

The population of the Ryukyus 
Islands today is about 850,000, of 
which Okinawa itself has over 700,- 
000. The laboring force of Okinawa 
is over 300,000, divided about equally 
between farming, fishing and fores- 
try on the one hand and industry 


on the other hand. The U.S. Army 
is the largest single employer of la- 
bor, having over 50,000 on its roster 
of employes. 

Immediately following the war, 
prisoners of war were utilized for the 
labor assignments of the military es- 
tablishments on the island. No money 
wages were paid them. They were 
furnished food, clothing, lodging and 
medical care—in addition, of course, 
to the materials and tools needed. 

Obviously such a situation could 
not last very long in view of the 
necessity to return as quickly as pos- 
sible to normal, peaceful civil pur- 
suits. On May 1, 1946, new diree- 
tives were passed by the Army, pro- 
viding for wage payments to the 
workers. These wage rates were ex- 
traordinarily low, ranging from 4 
cents an hour minimum to 15.3 cents 
maximum. 

As time went on, the wage situa- 
tion improved somewhat, but wages 
still remained substantially below any 
recognizable decent, civilized level. 


F" A number of years no labor leg- 
islation worth much was forth- 
coming. There was no real code of 
labor standards, no regulation for 
overtime rates or night differentials, 
no vacation and no effective proved- 
ure for the formation and recogni- 
tion of labor unions. 

It wasn’t until 1953 that the first 
ordinance regulating wages, hours, 
vacations, etc., came into being. But 
the general situation remained ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. 

It was this unsatisfactory labor 
situation in the islands and the under- 
standable restiveness resulting among 
the workers that brought the matter 
to the attention of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
On the basis of a report submitted 
by its affiliates in Japan to the fourth 
world congress of the ICFTU, held 
in Vienna in May, 1955, Congress 
decided to send a delegation to in- 
vestigate the situation on Okinawa. 

This delegation, under the chair- 
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manship of George Weaver, then of 
the AFL-CIO headquarters staff and 
now of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers, spent ten days on the island in 
May of 1956. The delegation’s com- 
prehensive report, submitted on 
June 13, 1956, dealt in the main with 
two problems—the land farm prob- 
lem and the labor problem. 
Although the land question was of 
outstanding importance and _ ac- 
counted for great social friction be- 
tween the U.S. military and the na- 
tive population, we are concerned 
here only with the labor problem. 
The mission’s findings on the two 
central points—wages and wage pol- 
icy, and labor relations and labor or- 
ganiation—were the most significant 
and pertinent. Wages ranged from an 
indefensibly low minimum of 10 cents 
an hour to a maximum of 25.8 cents. 
The maximum was so low, the re- 
port rightly stressed, that it destroyed 
hope for a decent standard of living. 
The whole theory behind the wage 
plan—especially the freeze at the low 
maximum mentioned—was. that 
wages of the islanders employed by 
the U.S. military should be at the 
same low level prevailing in the local 
economy. 
The theory was that a higher wage 
would disrupt the local economy. 


HE socially retrogressive attitude 

here contained was distressingly 
clear. A tremendous opportunity was 
being missed of not only raising the 
living standards of the Okinawan 
people—an exceedingly necessary 
and worthwhile thing in itself—but 
of affording an example and a model 
of civilized and advanced treatment 
of labor which would only have en- 
hanced the cause of democracy. 
America lost its chance of presenting 
its best face to Asia. 

As far as labor relations and labor 
organization were concerned, the 
delegation found that the two enact- 
ments involving these matters, ordi- 
nance 116 re labor relations and 
ordinance 145 re labor organizations, 
were so complex and involved that 
objectively they amounted to ob- 
stacles in the way of organization 
and recognition of bonafide trade 
unions. The rights of collective bar- 
gaining and the right to strike were 
prohibited for all employes being 
paid by U.S. appropriated funds. 

As a result of the publication of 
the mission’s report and the follow- 
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up in agitation and action, including 
suggestions of reform made by AFL- 
CIO representatives to the Army, 
some improvements were made. But 
they were hardly very substantial. 
This can be seen from today’s wage 
and labor relations situation on 
Okinawa. 

As to wages, from an_ official 
USCAR report as of September 1, 
1959, we find that the average month- 
ly wage on June 1 of a worker em- 
ployed by the U.S. military was 
$50.12, for an average 194 hours per 
month’s work. This comes to 25.8 
cents an hour, the maximum wage 
found by the mission at the time of 
its survey. It should be further 
noticed that this compares unfavor- 
ably with the average monthly wage 
given to the native worker by the 
local government, which is $53.56. 

As to labor relations and labor 
unions, ordinances 116 and 145 are 
still in force and still the major ob- 
stacle in the way of rapid building 
of a free trade union movement on 
Okinawa. Many certifications have 
taken as long as nine months to 
process. Often by the time the union 
is certified it doesn’t exist any more, 
for the long delay in certification 
allows an employer to take full ad- 
vantage of the time to press and 
attack the fledgling organization try- 
ing to get on its feet. 

In line with a recommendation in 
the report of the ICFTU delegation, 
an American trade unionist has re- 
cently been sent to Okinawa for at 
least a two-year period to assist the 
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Union representatives get together at the new 
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ICFTU Okinawa office. _ 


island’s workers in building a strong, 
independent labor movement and to 


raise their living standards. He is 
on assignment to the ICFTU. He is 


Howard T. Robinson, a staff repre- 
sentative of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers and, at the time of his new 
assignment, a special assistant to the 
Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State. The U.S. Army has in- 
dicated its willingness to accept the 
proffered aid of the AFL-CIO to the 
Okinawans. 

The assignment of Robinson is 
especially to be welcomed in view of 
the fact that, on both the political 
and labor levels, pro-Communist ele- 
ments have had some success in in- 
filtrating the existing organizations. 


LTHOUGH Robinson has been on 
Okinawa less than three months, 
the results of his energetic and aggres- 
sive approach are already in evi- 
dence. He has set himself the follow- 
lowing main task for the time being: 
>To raise the low wages of the 
workers. 

>To remove the obstacles in the 
way of building a strong trade union 
movement. 

>To fight the high cost of living 
in the Ryukyu Islands. 

In regard to the first point he is 
pressing for the raising of the mini- 
mum wage. He is also striving to 
lessen the differential in wages be- 
tween those on Okinawa and those 
on the lesser islands. Low as the 
wages on Okinawa are, on some 
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other islands (for instance, Miyako) 
the wages run to half and even less 
than half those paid on Okinawa. 

In regard to the second point he 
is demanding that ordinance 145 be 
abrogated and that unions be allowed 
to bargain collectively immediately 
while they are waiting for certifica- 
tion. The need for this change is 
dramatized by the fact that. after 
than a decade, certified and 
recognized unions have than 
9,000 This includes all 
unions in both private and govern- 
mental service. 

A word as to the high cost of liv- 
ing. It has been estimated that prices 
in Naha, the capital and chief city of 


more 
less 
members. 


or 
rt 


>The U.S. Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington has upheld the legality of a 
contract between the International 
Typographical Union and the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin. The decision set 
aside an order of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which had declared 
the agreement violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act’s ban against the closed shop. 


George J. Carver has completed 
fifty years of membership in the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. Now 92 years old, he went 
through many battles to preserve the 
union. He has belonged to Local 


501, White Plains, N. Y. 


>Sweden has invited the International 
Labor Organization to send a survey 
mission to that country to make a 
study of the conditions relating to 
freedom of association. The mission 
will undertake the survey in 1960. 


bLouis G. Raymond has been elected 
president of Local 148 of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers. Other officers of the New Or- 
leans organization include Carl B. 
Hunter, W. D. Senft and Erwin B. 
Schuler. 


>A marathon negotiating session at 
the contract deadline brought a three- 
year contract for Local 259 of the 
International Union of Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers at Asso- 
ciated Engineers, Agawam, Mass. 
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Okinawa, run 33.8 per cent above 
those in Tokyo. When one considers 
that wages in Tokyo are higher, one 
can appreciate the seriousness of this 
problem for the Okinawans, already 
functioning on such an incredibly 
low wage level. The high cost is due 
mostly to high taxation and high 
rates for rent, water, electricity, etc. 

A broad island committee was 
appointed to look into the problem 
of prices with a view to making rec- 
ommendations to lower them. Robin- 
son was instrumental in getting 
representatives of labor, heretofore 
uninvited, on this committee. 

A new atmosphere and spirit are 
already evident on Okinawa. Robin- 


>An unusually attractive field of 
entrants graced the beauty contest 
staged in Los Angeles by Local 1710 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. The winners 
were Emma Perez, Irene Olea and 


Betty Rupp. 


bA study conference on workers’ edu- 
cation organized by the East Pakis- 
tan Labor Education Institute was 
opened in Dacca by Faiz Ahmad, 
secretary-general of the All-Pakistan 
Confederation of Labor. He spoke 
on the importance and the benefits of 
effective workers’ education. 


son already has a working coordinat- 
ing committee representing all the 
existing organizations. It could in 
time develop into a Ryukyu Islands 
Federation. If it doesn’t, it won't 
be for lack of effort on the part of 
trade unionists. 

A good deal depends on_ the 
degree of social vision shown by the 
Army—whether it will understand 
that a generous policy toward labor 
would redound to the benefit of all 


concerned, would strengthen rela- 
tions between our country and 


Japan, would negate the persistent 
efforts of Communists and pro-Com- 
munists to infiltrate, and would 
strengthen democracy all around. 


>A three-year contract has been won 
at Sobel Metal Products, Easton, Pa., 
by Local 122 of the International Un- 
ion of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. The pact calls for 8 cents 
the first year, 7 cents the next and 6 
cents the third. 


>The Communications Workers of 
America have conferred a lifetime 
honorary membership on Harry S. 
Truman. The gold membership card 
was given to the former Presidént at 
a ceremony at Independence, Mo. 
The presentation was made by CWA 
President Joseph A. Beirne. 


Largest family to visit COPE booth at convention of the Industrial 
Union Department was that of Atlanta’s Mr. and Mrs. Michael Bolelho. 
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Mike is regional director of the Textile Workers Union in Southeast. 
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prosperity when they should have 
been building the fund they were 
slipping out on their responsibility 
through the escape hatch of experi- 
ence rating. 

In state after state benefits are 
geared not to the level of the worker’s 
need but to the level of income that 
the fund receives, a level perpetually 
kept inadequate by a gimmick that 
has no valid place in a system of 
social insurance. 

Because of 
rigid eligibility 
many disqualifications and universal 


inadequate benefits. 


requirements, too 


experience rating, employer lobbies 
have been able to drive tax rates, as 
a percentage of total payrolls, from 
2.7 per cent in 1938 to .9 per cent in 
1958. In other words, they are pay- 
ing about one-third as much, per 
employe-hour worked for unemploy- 
ment compensation, as they did 
twenty years ago. 

If we translate this into its effect 
on the labor force, it means that 
4,000,000 workers who needed un- 
employment compensation last year 
were not eligible to receive it. It 
means that another 3,000,000, who 
did receive some compensation, had 
their benefits cut off before they were 
reemployed. 

In these figures we can see how 
well employer lobbies have succeeded 
in strangling unemployment compen- 
sation. They are not just hurting 
their workers alone. They are also 
hurting the community and in the 
long run themselves, because every 
time another state law is weakened, 
every time a new disqualification or 
a new eligibility requirement is add- 
ed, the purchasing power of Ameri- 
can workers and the total strength of 
the economy must decline in propor- 
tion. 

It was for these reasons that the 
late Sumner Slichter once said that. 
as an economist, he was surprised 
“that American businessmen have not 
taken the lead in insisting that Con- 
gress protect their markets, and pro- 
tect their investments, by giving the 
country a truly adequate system of 
unemployment compensation.” 

It goes without saying that we be- 
lieve the purpose of unemployment 
compensation will not be achieved 
until we have brought maximum 
benefits back to the levels where they 
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Unemployment Compensation 


(Continued from Page 5) 


were originally meant to be and also 
until we have cleared away the en- 
tangling underbrush 
that relate to eligibility and disquali- 
fication. 

The maximum duration of bene- 
fit payments must eventually be ex- 
tended beyond the twenty-six-week 
period that is standard today. Amer- 
ica is in a period of technological 
change. And this kind of change— 
based on automation, the evolution 
of new products, industry relocations 
and other factors over which workers 
have no control—promises to length- 
en the duration of unemployment for 
the workers who are affected. 

This means that we must begin to 
set our sights on a national standard 
of thirty-nine weeks. From past ex- 
perience we know that not all workers 
will collect benefits for the entire 
thirty-nine-week period—that most 
will find employment before they use 
up even the twenty-six weeks of 
eligibility they now have. But for 
those who cannot find new jobs with- 
in twenty-six weeks—because of the 
operation of outside forces in the 
economy—greater duration of bene- 
fits is needed—and must come. 

In addition to the objectives I have 
already mentioned, we believe there 
is need for a new philosophic ap- 
proach on the part of the people who 
administer these programs. The best 
place to start is right in the local un- 
employment compensation office. 
Some states are doing a very good 
job, but in other states, as one worker 
recently told me, “They act like the 
money is coming out of their own 
pocket.” 

Too many administrators seem to 
look upon the fund as some kind of 
sacred repository that must not be 
disturbed, except under very rare and 
unusual conditions. Thus it is that 
if some small technicality can be 
found to deny a worker his claim, 
that technicality will prevail. 

In this day and age of automation 
and technological change we keep 
telling workers that they must pre- 
pare themselves for the future. We 
encourage them to go to school to 
get technical training that will keep 
them abreast of the changing needs 
of industry. 

But what happens if a worker be- 
comes unemployed and, instead of 


in provisions 





work 


searching for 
where there is no work or instead of 
sitting around waiting for his call- 
back, decides to enroll for classes 
that will sharpen and broaden his 
skills? With very few exceptions, the 
states would classify this worker as 


unsuccessfully 


unavailable for employment and 
would knock him straight off the 
compensation rolls even though there 
is no job for him if he were not at- 
tending classes. 

The same is true if an unemployed 
claimant becomes sick or breaks an 
arm. He is denied compensation as 
being unavailable for employment— 
even though there is no employment 
available to him. 

In both of these cases it would 
seem reasonable to apply the penalty 
of cutting off benefits only after the 
worker has actually refused to accept 
a bonafide offer of employment. 

These examples are illustrative of 
what is wrong with unemployment 
compensation today. Workers are 
treated as if unemployment insurance 
was not meant to be for their bene- 
fit—as if, at best, it were a gift given 








This article has been drawn 
from an address at the recent 
annual meeting of the Inter- 
state Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. The 
meeting was held at Charleston, 
South Carolina. 





grudgingly by an unwilling employer. 
But this is not what unemployment 
compensation was intended to be and 
it is not what it should be. This is 
merely what it has become under a 
system which requires fifty states to 
compete against one another. 

This brings us close to the heart 
of the central problem—the problem 
of trying to get meaningful standards 
and sympathetic administration when 
fifty states must compete with one 
another for the favor of industry by 
keeping standards as low as possible. 

We go to Congress and we ask for 
equitable and much-needed standards 
—and we meet the old argument that 
this is a matter of “states’ rights.” 
Then we go to the states and we meet 
the same people, only now they are 
telling State A that if standards are 
raised any higher industry will pick 
up and move to State B where stand- 
ards are lower. 

This is true not only of employers. 
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The Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, an organiza- 
tion of the top state administrators, 
attempted last spring to convince a 
Congressional committee that there 
was no need for federal legislation 
in this area—and that only six states 
were in favor of raising federal stand- 
ards. 

As it turned out, however, the com- 
mittee had already received tele- 
grams, letters and memoranda from 
the governors of at least seventeen 
states—which states, by themselves, 
contain a total of 55.6 per cent of 
the work force—strongly urging and 
endorsing the same federal standards 
that representatives of the Interstate 
Conference were trying to defeat. 

The one major advance we have 
made in this field in the last twenty 
years—namely, the expansion of 
coverage from employers of eight or 
more to employers of four or more— 
has come through federal action. It 
is also appropriate to mention that 
workers covered by the federal Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act 








have uniform and consistent nation- 
wide benefits that far surpass those 
provided by state law. 

Improved federal standards would 
not weaken state programs but rather 
would strengthen their ability to serve 
the workers and remove the kind of 
conditions that put industry into a 
position where it can blackjack one 
state’s good intentions with another 
state’s bad standards. 

This would be a very good time to 
initiate an intensive reevaluation of 
our entire unemployment compensa- 
tion system. That system was put to 
a severe test last year, and not only 
did it fail to meet the needs of un- 
employed workers but the funds of 
at least six states were most seriously 
depleted by the strain. 

I am not suggesting that we need 
to push any panic button. Happily, 
the crisis we faced last year seems 
safely past for the moment. We are 
fortunate now in that we can ap- 
proach a reevaluation without being 
stampeded into it, as we would have 
been had the recession gone a little 


We Make Cigars 


(Continued from Page 16) 


looking forward to a larger and bet- 
ter union to represent the men and 
women employed in our industry. 
Ever-increasing mechanization has 
caused a loss in the union’s male 
membership. 

The machine, operated by women, 
displaces twelve to fifteen or more 
hand cigar makers. A recent survey in- 
dicates that the women now outnum- 
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YOU BUY... 


INSIST UPON 
THE UNION LABEL 


ber men in our union’s membership. 

The Cigar Makers are concerned 
about the question of unity of the 
cigar workers. In order to have a 


more effective organization it is nec- 
essary to have unity. It is needed to 
cope with the opposition of employ- 
ers and to live and function under the 
restrictive laws passed by Congress 
and many states. 


We hope that in 





longer and a little deeper than it did. 

If American workers cannot get an 
equitable system of unemployment 
compensation from the state govern- 
ments, then it is reasonably certain 
that they will get it—eventually— 
either through uniform federal ad- 
ministration or through further nego- 
tiations for supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

The American labor movement has 
one fundamental purpose—one rea- 
son for existence. That purpose is 
to serve and protect American work- 
ers. There are times when we in the 
labor movement, in seeking needed 
improvement in the social and eco- 
nomic order, must put more emphasis 
on the things that are wrong than on 
the things that are right. 

The thing that is wrong is the fear, 
insecurity and want that still accom- 
pany a layoff notice or discharge 
slip. It is the removal of this fear, 
insecurity and want that is behind 
labor’s fight for federal standards 
and better unemployment compensa- 
tion. 


time all of our problems will be ad- 
justed. 

As an old organization the Cigar 
Makers International Union has had 
its ups and downs. Our thanks go 
out to the officers and members who 
in times of adversity stood by the 
organization. It is this spirit that 
has enabled the Cigar Makers to carry 
on to the present day. 

We also pay warm tribute to our 
fellow trade unionists who have as- 
sisted us in our fight for existence by 
supporting our union label. 











woefully far behind the prevailing 
practice in private industry. But here 
again it was necessary to wage a 
tough legislative battle before the 
benefit was won. 

The Administration repeatedly 
called for a program that would have 
made the employe pay two-thirds of 
the cost with the government con- 
tributing only one-third. Congress, 
however, agreed with the union view- 
point that the government should 
contribute at least 50 per cent of the 
cost. 

The American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employes also took a lead- 
ing part this year in the successful 
drive to equalize holiday benefits for 
federal employes. A bill signed by 
the President at the close of the Con- 
gressional session provides that all 
federal employes shall receive eight 
paid holidays a year without regard 
to the day of the week on which the 
holidays fall. 

Compared to a pay raise or health 
benefits, this was a minor bill. But 
we felt that as a matter of principle 
all government workers should re- 
ceive equal treatment on holidays. 
This bill also met with Administra- 
tion opposition, and we had to dispel 
a number of misconceptions about 
the legislation’s intent before gaining 
final approval. 

AFGE assists its members on griev- 





Uncle Sam’s Employes 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ances at every level of the organiza- 
tion. We encourage our lodges and 
districts to handle grievances on the 
local level whenever possible. 
a grievance reaches the agency level 
in Washington, it is taken over by 
the national office. 

Victory in a grievance case very 
often involves a cash payment to the 
employe involved. But no matter 
how much money the employe gets, it 
does not represent the full value of 
the service he has received. 

Without AFGE assistance a mem- 
ber would have to hire a lawyer or 
handle the case himself. Both solu- 
tions have their drawbacks. Legal 
aid naturally costs money and most 
employes can ill afford an added ex- 
pense on their already tight budgets. 
And an employe who attempts to 
handle his own grievance almost in- 
evitably finds himself snowed under 
by an avalanche of legal technicali- 
ties and procedural regulations. 

When an unjustly fired employe 
wins baci his job through AFGE 
assistance, he can put a dollar-and- 
cents value on the back pay he re- 
ceives. But what of the job itself? 
Can he arrive at a figure which fully 
indicates what it means to be re- 
turned to the employment which may 
very well provide a livelihood for 
himself and his family for the rest 
of his working days? 


West Virginia Report 


(Continued from Page 19) 


changes in social insurance legisla- 
tion and several other progressive 
measures were able to clear even one 
house of the Legislature. 

The problems arising from the eco- 
nomic recession in West Virginia have 
awakened a feeling of new social and 
economic responsibility and most 
certainly pointed up many of the de- 
ficiencies in the state’s ability to help 
itself because of inadequate laws. 

All of these factors give reason 
to believe that a new day may be 
dawning in West Virginia and that 
definite progress can be made. 

We of labor believe we can have 
a real part in a brighter future and 
have planned accordingly. During 
the two years of merger good progress 
has been made in building a strong 
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foundation for future activity and in 
improving current services. 

One of the first official acts of the 
united state organization was to pur- 
chase a headquarters building. It is 
located one and one-half blocks west 
of the Capitol on the boulevard over- 
looking the beautiful Kanawha River. 
The building contains fourteen rooms. 

A workmen’s compensation serv- 
ice was established in the state office. 
Staffed with a full-time director and 
a part-time attorney, this department 
has recovered thousands of dollars 
for injured members which otherwise 
would have been lost. 

The West Virginia state body has 
maintained a constant flow of infor- 
mation to its affiliates. Everyone on 
a mailing list of sizable proportions 


Once 


A recent injury compensation case 
won by our national employe rela- 
tions office resulted in the payment 
of approximately $7500 in back com- 
pensation plus more than $150 a 
month for the remainder of the em- 


ploye’s life. The member involved 
said he never would have received 
what was due him if it wasn’t for 
AFGE. He simply could not afford 
to hire a lawyer to handle the case. 

We have found that one of the 
best ways to protect employe rights 
and to head off possible grievance 
situations before they start is to con- 
fer with federal agencies on the for- 
mation of new or revised personnel 
policies and regulations. 

Our national officers and members 
of our national staff keep in close 
touch with federal personnel officials 
as part of AFGE’s long-standing pol- 
icy that employe unions should have 
a voice in setting working conditions 
and regulations. This principle was 
given government-wide recognition 
last year when the Civil Service Com- 
mission instructed all federal agen- 
cies to consult with employe unions 
on the establishment of a merit pro- 
motion program. 

Our “bill of rights” for federal 
employes is not a complete reality in 
any government agency or office. 
But we know that the basic rights it 
outlines are desired by every gov- 
ernment worker. And those employes 
who know the answer to the question 
“What can a union do for me?” 
know how to bring it about. 


receives a weekly legislative news- 
letter when the Legislature is in ses- 
sion. A newly added general news- 
letter is distributed approximately 
once each month. 

The Labor Federation has two full- 
time officers, two full-time staff mem- 
bers and a clerical force. The of- 
ficers serve on several important state 
commissions. Participation in the 
work of these commissions affords 
excellent opportunities to make la- 
bor’s views known. 

Labor sees an unlimited potential 
for social and economic improve- 
ments in West Virginia. I have 
great faith that the merged labor 
movement, working together with all 
men of good will, will be equal to its 
responsibility. 

History and experience both 
strengthen the conviction of the West 
Virginia labor movement that unity 
will give us more effectiveness. 
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to the root of our tariff and trade 
policy, which has not only economic 
consequence but also very serious 
implications for our country’s over- 
all foreign policy. 

Our long-range goal should con- 
tinue to be the gradual reduction of 
barriers to trade through the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program. By 
widening opportunities for trade 
among the free nations of the world, 
we will help to assure economic pros- 
perity and improved living stand- 
ards. We will also strengthen the 
free world forces economically and 
politically in the global struggle with 
the forces of Soviet totalitarianism. 

But liberalization of trade should 
be accomplished in ways which will 
assure maximum benefit and mini- 
mum injury in both the U.S. and the 
countries of our trading partners. In 
particular, expansion of world trade 
should provide a solid foundation for 
helping to raise living standards at 
home and abroad. 


OX way of accomplishing this ob- 
jectcive is by promoting fair la- 
bor standards in international trade. 
This does not mean equalizing wages 
between exporting and _ importing 
countries because the lecel of wages 
that can be paid in exporting coun- 
tries is necessarily limited by the ex- 
tent of their economic development 
and the productcivity of their indus- 
tries, 

But there should be an obligation 
upon all countries to see to it that 
wages and working conditions in ex- 
porting industries fully reflect the 
productivity and the degree of tech- 
nological advance of such industries 
and of the national economy. Ac- 
ceptance of this principle is necessary 
not only to safeguard the hard-won 
standards of workers in the United 
States but as a matter of elemental 
justice to the workers in exporting 
countries. 

Moreover, these countries will dis- 
cover, as we have, that decent wages 
and working conditions promote do- 
mestic purchasing power, industrial 
productivity and sound economic 
growth. 

This principle of fair labor stand- 
ards in international trade has 
aroused increasing interest in recent 
years. It ought to be incorporated 
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International Competition 
(Continued from Page 9) 


as an essential feature of American 
trade policy and vigorously promoted 
through such international organiza- 
tions as the International Labor Or- 
ganization and the General Agree- 
ment on Tariff and Trade. 

General acceptance of the fair la- 
bor standards principle in interna- 
tional trade would help to forestall 
efforts which might otherwise be 
made to reverse the trend toward 
liberalization of trade. 

Support of a liberal trade policy 
would also be strengthened if reason- 
able assurance could be given to 
American workers and employers 
that they would not be faced with the 
possibility of drastic production cut- 
backs or substantial employment dis- 
placement as a result of sudden large 
influxes of competing imports. This 
could probably be done without alter- 
ing the existing escape clause pro- 
vision of the Tariff Act. Such safe- 
guards would be in keeping with the 
basic idea of the reciprocal trade 
program as a middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach to liberalizing international 
trade, 

To meet ‘situations where despite 
the suggested measures increased im- 
ports may adversely affect domestic 
industries, a trade adjustment pro- 
gram should be established to pro- 
vide various types of assistance to 
the workers, firms and communities 
involved. 

This program should be sufficient- 
ly flexible so that it could either pro- 
vide financial and technical assist- 
ance to permit the firms to modern- 
ize and improve their efficiency so 
that they could effectively compete 
with foreign competitors. If that is 
not possible, the assistance should be 
directed toward facilitating the shift- 
ing of production facilities and the 
employes to a more promising line of 
business. 

In either case, the basic objective 
would be to assure those facing im- 
port competition that they would not 
have to shoulder the entire burden 
of the impact. As in the principle 
of fair labor standards, this is a mat- 
ter of elemental justice. It will also 
help to allay opposition which might 
otherwise develop to continuance of 
a liberal trade program. 

This is extremely important, for 
we must continue a liberal trade pro- 






It is, of course, desirable 
from the point of view of our na- 


gram. 


tional economic interest. But it 
would be less than honest to say that 
the health of our national economy 
depends on continuance of a liberal 
trade program. 

As already indicated, trade just 
isn’t that important in our economy. 


W: MUST continue a liberal trade 
program primarily because it is 
in the economic and political interest 
of the entire free world. A liberal 
trade program must be an essential 
part of our overall foreign policy. Be- 
cause we are the foremost and richest 
industrial nation in the world, our 
trade—even though not of crucial 
significance in our own economy— 
is essential to the economic well- 
being of our free world partners. 

Adoption of a policy of economic 
isolation by the United States would 
seriously jeopardize the unity of the 
free world community of nations. 
This is something we simply cannot 
afford in our own national interest. 

We must not abandon a liberal 
trade policy, but we will not be able 
to withstand the pressures for reced- 
ing from a liberal trade policy if we 
hide our head in the sand and ignore 
the effects of such a policy. 

We must recognize the changes 
that are taking place in the world 
trading picture and facilitate neces- 
sary and reasonable adjustments to 
them. : 

In this way we can lay a solid 
foundation for expanded interna- 
tional competition and widened op- 
portunities for trade which will be 
beneficial to people all over the world. 
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George M. Harrison, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—No 
industry — and 
particularly a 
service industry 
like the railroads 
—can prosper if 
it does not have 
the confidence 
and respect of its 
workers. From 
the earliest days 





of railroading the importance of good 
morale among the workers has been 
recognized by the general public and 
our government. Today the railroad 
workers are the targets of the most 
intensive and expensive effort by rail- 
road management to discredit them. 
We are in a growing, expanding 
economy, and there will be a tremen- 
dous growth in the need for railroad 
services in the years ahead. Railroad 
employes want to keep the railroads 
running. The record shows that rail- 
road labor has always been ready to 
go more than half way to meet man- 
agement in the interests of the nation. 
If an agreement is to be reached, 
railroad management is once again 
required by the spirit of the Railway 
Labor Act to meet honestly at the 
bargaining table. There is no room 
for management-promoted discord in 
an industry that is as vital to our 
nation as the railroad industry. 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, director, 
AFL-CIO Department of Social Se- 
curity — All seg- 
ments of our na- 
tional community 
have an_ interest 


aaa) 








in the fight 
against cancer. 
However, each 


one perhaps has 
some special in- 
terest in one of 
the fronts of the war that is being 
waged. Labor, for example, has a 
very special interest in intensified 
and broadened research in the area 
of industrial cancer. 

It is most encouraging to contem- 
plate the vast army of dedicated peo- 
ple engaged in the fight against can- 
cer. Many victories have already 
been won, and we can well celebrate 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


their achievements. But they are the 
first to admit that though they have 
been victorious in many a battle, the 
war is still to be won. 

Funds, of course, are vitally im- 
portant. They are the sinews of this 
war as of any other. But there are 
other important contributions that 
are needed. For example, I feel that 
labor should do much more than we 
have done. We need to be more ac- 
tive in educating our members to 
recognize cancer’s danger signs and 
to seek early medical attention. We 
also need to reexamine the prevailing 
type of health and welfare plans that 
we have negotiated. 

Who knows where or how the final 
cancer breakthrough will come? Per- 
haps it will be dramatic and sudden. 
More likely, it will be the painstak- 
ing, gradual fitting together, piece by 
piece, of the findings of many re- 
search workers in many centers. 


Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of 
New York—Let us take a look at the 
advantages of 
growth to the do- 
mestic economy. 
With a faster 
growth rate, real 
wages would con- 
tinue to rise and 
expanding op- 
portunities would 
keep employment 


high. The relative burden of na- 
tional defense would decline.  In- 


creased revenue from existing taxes 
would finance needed expenditures 
by government on education, health 
and care of the aged and other gov- 
ernment services. 

We need to face more realistically 
the problems that have come with 
automation. They lie at the heart 
of growing labor-management ten- 
sions, and their resolution is of im- 
portance not only to labor and man- 
agement but to the future strength 
and competitive position of our na- 
tion. 

To help develop an agreed-upon 
framework of objectives and relation- 
ships needed to deal with them, I 
recommend that there be established 
at the national level a consultative 
body with representatives from labor, 








management, the public and the Sec- 
retaries of Labor, of Commerce and 


of the Treasury. 

The solution of the problems of 
automation by the consultative body 
I propose would contribute impor- 
tantly to the faster growth of our 
country, the improvement of its com- 
petitive position and the welfare of 
our people. 


Eugenie Anderson, former U.S. am- 
bassador to Denmark—Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s visit to 
the United States 
was a prodigious 
achievement for 
Soviet propagan- 
da. Even people 
who couldn’t read 
got the point 
from the pictures. 
We are so be- 
mused by the coming summit meeting 
that no new solutions are being pro- 


posed, no new plans are being de- 
cided. The general impression in this 


country is that budgetary considera- 
tions, not the world situation, are de- 
termining our defense policy. 

Khrushchev made a considerable 
psychological impact on many Ameri- 
cans. He saw our weakness for celeb- 
rities, our response to the advertis- 
ing technique of the “hard sell,” our 
worship of success even if achieved 
by shoddy methods, our desire for a 
return to normalcy, our desire for 
peace—which can be our great weak- 
ness if we want it at any price. The 
chief effect of Khrushchev’s visit was 
to deflect us farther from our real 
business in this world—the survival 
of the free world. 





James Roosevelt, Congressman from 
California—The arguments against 

» raising the mini- 
mum wage to 
$1.25 an hour 
and_ broadening 
the coverage of 
the law are no 
different, in es- 
sence, from those 
put forward in 
, 1938 when the 
original Fair Labor Standards Act 
became part of our national law. The 
arguments of today are as empty of 
validity as they were then. 

The facts show that minimum wage 
legislation helps everyone, hurts no 
one and is urgently necessary to the 
future welfare of Americans. 
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Now that the Christmas shop- 
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A MAGAZINE 
WORTH READING 


NOW’S THE TIME TO ORDER THOSE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
THE FEDERATIONIST IS THE ESSENTIAL MAGAZINE 
FOR PEOPLE INTERESTED IN LABOR. 


ping season is in full swing, are 
you seeking a truly worthwhile gift 
for a friend who wants to know 
more about labor? You can do 
this very easily—while spending 
only a small sum—by giving your 
friend a year’s subscription to the 
famous AFL-CIO magazine. Still 
only $2 for a whole year of out- 
standing labor reading! Simply 
mail your order, with check or 
money order, to AFL-CIO Pub- 
lications Dept., 815 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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I'm glad to contribute an hour's pay every month 


to the Steelworkers’ Defense Fund. I'm not only 
LEC 
helping them in their fight for dignity on the job. 


I'm also helping myself. The Steelworkers’ fight  % ie. id ° tom ME 
is my fight and the fight of every union man. : _ si _ Mel 
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